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HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Apait 15. 


Tut House resumed its sittings to day, after the Easter recess, bat 
owing to the illness of many of the Members, from the prevailing In- 
fluenza, to which their previous state of fatigue and exhaustion, from 
long-sittings and late hours, had rendered them more than ordinarily 
liable, and the continued absence of many who had left town for 
change of air, the Members in attendance were fewer than were 
almost ever remembered before. At one period of the sitting, there 
were only two Members present, when business was suspended for 
some time, till other Members entered; and even then, the morning 
sitting closed before two o'clock; there being no other Members in 
attendance, at that period, having any business to transact, when the 
Speaker left the Chair. 


At five, the evening sitting commenced. After the bringing up of 
some reports relative to disputed Elections, the result of which will 
be found recorded in the Business of the House in a future page, the 
subject of the recent proclamation in Ireland was thus adverted to :— 


Mr. O’CONNELL, although he did not see any one in the House con- 
necte1 with the Irish Government, wished to ascertain whether any infor- 
mation could be procured on the subject of the proclamation issued by the 
Lord-Lieutenant under the Bill which had deprived the people of Ireland 
of the constitution. It was intimated by the supporters of the Bill that 
there existed no disposition to carry it into effect, unless in cases of extreme 
necessity, and a hope was expressed that it might not be found necessary to 
enforce it; but the Bill had scarcely arrived in Ireland when a proclama- 
tion was issued, putting the county of Kilkenny out of the pale of the law. 
That part of that country was in a disturbed state he did not deny; but a 
considerable part of it was not in that condition, and it was unfair to 
punish the inhabitants for the crimes of their neighbours. But it was not 
of this fact that he principally complained ; he went upon the proclaiming 
of the county of the city of Kilkenny without any pretence of the exist- 
ence of crime or insubordination. returns of crime would show that 
not more than five offences (so we understood the Hon. and Learned Mem- 
ber to state) had been committed in the city of Kilkenny within the last 
twelve months, and that the highest of these was petty larceny. Yet this 
city was included in the pat, pretnclerss proclamation, and the inhabi- 
tants were placed beyond the pale of the law. The reason assigned for 
proclaiming the city of Kilkenny were ludicrous; one being, that if it 
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were not proclaimed, persons guilty of offences under the act might escape 
out of the county into the city, and so evade apprehension. If the validity 
of that reason were admitted, it would afford grounds for proclaiming the 
city of Dublin. But the reason assigned was a mere pretence; theprocla- 
mation of Kilkenny did not increase the power of arrest conferred by the 
act, which equally authorized the apprehension of an offender in any 

lace, whether proclaimed or unproclaimed. The real reason for proclaim- 
ing the city of Kilkenny was, that it would be more convenient for the 
officers of Courts-martial to remain at the Kilkenny hotels than in any 
of the towns rongnens the county. To accommodate these officers, a 
city of twenty-four thousand inhabitants was put out of the pale of the law, 
without anything to warrant such a proceeding. He should move, by 
way of amendment on the order of the day, for copies of all proclamations 
issued by the Lord-Lieutenant, under the statute of the 3rd of William 
IV., for returns of the number of persons committed to the gaol of Kil- 
kenny during the last twelve months; and for copies of any despatches 
frem the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, stating the reasons, if any, for pro- 
claiming the city of Kilkenny. 

Lord ALTHORP suggested, as the Secretary for Ireland had not been 
able to take his seat to-day (his Right Hon. Friend would be in his place 
to-morrow), that it would be better if the Hon. and Learned Member post- 
ra his question and motion for the present, giving notice of the latter 

or to-morrow. He entirely concurred with the Hon. and Learned Mem- 
ber, that it was the duty of Parliament, having intrusted extraordinary 
powers to the government, to look with a very jealous eye at their applica- 
tion, and he should be extremely sorry if it could be justly said that the 
House was indifferent to the subject. 


The Navy Estimates were then brought on by Sir James Granam: 
but, as the number of men for the Naval Service of the year had 
been already voted before the Easter recess, the minor points, as 

y dependant on this, were not contested by any division; and 

e votes of the requisite supplies were accordingly agreed to. 
There are certain portions of the conversation that arose on different 
—_ connected with these votes that are worthy of selection for 
reco 


On the question that 114,970/. be voted for the expenses of the naval 
establsihments at home, a long and desultory conversation arose respecting 
the yachts which are at present maintained. 


In answer to a question from Mr. Hume, 


Sir J. GRAHAM said that the number of yachts maintained at the 
public ex used formerly to be five; they were now reduced to four, 
one of which was stationed at Pembroke, another at Woolwich, and the 
other two were kept afloat for the use of his Majesty. He thought that 
such an appendage to the dignity of the first naval King in the world 
would not be grudged by the people of England. 

Mr. HUME said he was willing to leave the last two yachts untouched, 
but why, he wished to know, should the other two be maintained? Were 
they serviceable in case of their services being required. 


Mr. G. F. YOUNG repeated Mr. Hume’s question, and added, that if, 


upon inquiry, those yachts were found not to be tly effici 
Daght at once to be got rid of. perfectly efficient, they 


Sir J. GRAHAM said, that ever since the time of William III, five 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY REVIEWER. 3 
had béen maintained for the service of the Kings of England. He 

already stated, that at the moment two only were so appro- 
mew the other two were at the disposal of the Admiralty, and he be- 
ieved very slight repairs would render these last fit for active service. 
The crews were occasionally occupied in the dock-yards. 

Mr. HUME ceag it that ed Right ir hooae a (Sir J. Set 
seemed disposed to adhere to system 0 ing up expenses 
usage, and not from use. He wished to know, re nS Aa the Right 
Hon. Baronet, how far it would be necessary to maintain the salaries of 
the master-attendant, the master-shipwright, and their assistarts? 


Mr. F. YOUNG said that the officers to whom the Hon. Member for 
Middlesex referred were charged with most important duties, and he 
thought that they ought to receive a liberal recompense for their services 
At the same time he entirely concurred in the economical views of the 
Hon. Member for Middlesex. 


The common sense view of this subject would be to ask, first, 
does His Majesty ever take marine excursions? And next, if so, 
are there not always, within the reach of the Admiralty, on the coast, 
a sufficient number of vessels in actual service, from which one 
might be selected to convey His Majesty wherever he might desire? 
If this be so, then there cannot be any necessity for keeping up even 
one yacht for that purpose. But the Pa, pre to maintain P mad 
pleasure boats, for the support of the dignity of the first naval ing 
of the world, when not one of all the four is ever called into actu 
use, is certainly not very becoming a Reformed Ministry to make, 
nor a Reformed House of Commons to sanction. If ever there were 
sinecures that might be safely abolished it, is the commanders of these 
yachts, and their officers and crews. 


The next vote proposed was 438,426/. for wages of persons employed in 
establishments at ve 

Mr. B. CARTER said that he was instructed by his constituents to press 
upon Ministers the propriety of not carrying into effect the Dar ner reduc- 
tion of the number of artificers wc oh n Portsmouth dockyard. The 
consequence of such a proceeding would be an aggravation of the distress 
which already prevailed amongst the labouring classes, and an augmen- 
tation of the poor-rates. His constituents also complained of the practice 
of employing convicts in the dock-yards, and represented that if they were 


withdrawn there would be no necessity for discharging any of the 
artificers. 


- Sir G. STAUNTON ex a hope that convicts would no longer 
be allowed to work in the yards. ; 


Captain DUNDAS said he believed that the distress which existed at 
Deptiord, only a few miles from the House, was greater than that pre- 
vailing in Ireland, about which they had heard so much. The 
at Deptford amounted at the present momentto 18s. in the pound. 

Sir J. GRAHAM said that it was with the greatest reluctance that he 
and his colleagues had resolved to discharge any artificers at present em- 
ployed in the dock-yards; in proof of which he might mention that it was 
only now, after they had been three years in office, and had effected every 
other saving that they could, consistently with the efficiency of the service, 
that they — to reduce the number of artificers to the seale which 
had been fixed by the Ministers who preceded them, namely, to 6,000 men. 
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4 THE PARLIAMENTARY REVIEWER. 


This reduction had been postponed until the winter months had passed, .in 
the hope that the persons discharged might be able to obtain employment 
during the summer. He thought it was bad policy to keep a larger 
number of workmen than was absolutely necessary, not only on account of 
the payment of wages, but because it occasioned a great consumption of 
materials for which there was no necessity. The dismissals at each of the 
dockyards would be in proportion to the number of artificers employed 
therein. Ministers thought that when they were making this reduction, it 
would be a fit occasion for removing the stain which attached to the ad- 
ministration of public affairs, by allowing convicts to be employed in dock- 
yards at a time when free and honest men were unable to procure work. 
(Hear.) The discontinuance of this practice would be not only politically, 
but pecuniarily advantageous, for at present the charge of sending convicts 
to New South Wales was only 20/. per man, and so great was the demand 
for labourers there, that on their arrival they could be immediately as- 
signed to employers upon terms which would secure the public against any 
loss. It would, however, be necessary to remove the convicts from the 
dockyards gradually; for the sudden withdrawal of them would raise the 
price of labour. It would, indeed, be most unwise to transport such con- 
victs as had already served a considerable portion of the period for which 
they were sentenced to be transported; but from this time no fresh con- 
victs would be employed in public works. 


Of this arrangement most persons, we think, will approve. Crimi- 
nals ought not to be employed to the detriment of honest labourers ; 
though the labour of criminals ought, at the same time, to be rendered 
as useful as possible to the State. But this is too large a question to 
be discussed incidentally. Another communication of public interest 
was made with reference to that great and useful public work, the 
Plymouth Breakwater. 


The next vote was that 63,7001. be granted to defray the charge for new 
works and improvements in the yards. 


Sir J. GRAHAM thought it proper to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee to a vote which was saad this part of the estimates; because 
upon the decision which the Committee should come to upon this point. 
would depend the amount of money which, in future, would be applied to 
defray the expenses for carrying on the works of the Breakwater at Ply- 
mouth. The vote was to the following effect:—“ The sum of 38,000/., 
which appeared in the estimates, was to defray the expense of depositin 

and forming the rubble. In addition to the above, a further sum of 99,7611. 
will be required to case the remainder of the western arm with masonry, 
and to form the foundation of a lighthouse at the extreme western end, 
which were strongly recommended by Sir John Rennie. If, however, it 
should not be decided to use masonry as above stated, then 15,0001. 
will be required to finish the remainder of the western arm, and the centre 
of the main arm, with rubble, and 15,000/. for the foundation of a light- 
house.” The Admiralty had, acting upon the advice of Sir John Rennie, 
recommended that the work should be finished by solid masonry, which 
underwent a severe trial of its efliciencyin the course of the last winter. From 
the report of the engineer it appeared that, notwithstanding a most violent 
hurricane which lately took place, all the vessels rode in safety within the 
breakwater, and the works sustained no damage. A few stones only were 
thrown over on the north side, while the whole line of work finished in. solid 
masonry remained firm. The stones thrown over came from a part not 
consisting of solid masonry. It was highly honourable to Sir John Rennie 
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that the expense of the work was found to fall within the original estimate. 
The estimate was 1,200,000/., and the expenditure would not exceed 
1,100,000/. He thought it necessary to say these few words, because, 
unless a very strong 3 ae was expressed to the contrary, he should con- 
pa that the house felt no objection to the completion of this national 
work, 


If the sums lavished on sinecure offices and undeserved pensions, 
were a to great public works of utility, like this of the Break- 
water, by which annually a large amount of property, and a great 
number of lives are saved, it would do more towards maintaining the 
true dignity of the first naval monarch in the world, both in the pre- 
sent generation, and in all time to come, than the support of a dozen 
useless yachts lying idle in the harbours of the country. 


The practice of employing young officers, and continually aug- 
menting the list by new entries mto the service, while so many officers 
on half-pay remained unemployed, was deprecated by Mr. Hume asa 
wasteful expenditure of the public money, when Capt. Dunpas de- 
fended the system. 


Sir E. CODRINGTON said that he felt deeply upon this subject. He 
agreed with his Gallant Friend behind him, that if the system proposed 
by the Hon. Member for Middlesex were adopted by the Admiralty, it 
would fill our ships not with young and efficient officers, but with men who 
had literally been worn out in the service. He complained bitterly of the 
scanty half-pay system now adopted towards the navy, and denounced it as 
a disgrace to the country. The system of the present day, he was — to 
say, was to keep down the navy. Why were not the pensions granted to 
mt servants of the State, subject to the same strict regulations to which 
the pensions granted to naval officers and their wives were subject? Why 
should a secretary, who had served a few years in Ireland, or in some other 
civil department of the State, be entitled, at the termination of those few 

ears, toa pension of 2,000/. or 2,500/. per annum ; whilst an officer like 

ir Benjamin Hallowell, who had been the friend and companion of 
Nelson in all his ms exploits, only received 750/. a-year, after a service 
of half a century? He complained of the gross cruelty which was prac- 
tised towards the navy in not permitting officers on its half-pay list to 
increase their scanty incomes by employing themselves in other occupa- 
tions. He particularly oatited out the injustice which was done to 
pursers, who, after serving thirty years, were only entitled to a. pension of 
3s. a-day. It was true, that if they had. serve ra years they got 4s. 
a-day, and if fifty years 5s. a-day; but was that at all equal to the remu- 
neration awarded to similar officers in the anny—he meant to commissa- 
ries? He contended that the half-pay of a purser did not amount to one- 
fifth of the half-pay of a commissary; and yet the purser was often, from 
his situation, intrusted with secrets upon which the safety of our na 
depended. He again d that gross injustice was done te the na’ 
service of the country, as.a proof of it mentioned that he had for years 
past been ting to the Admiralty a memorial on behalf of the brave 
men who fought under him at Navarino, praying that some remunera- 
tion in the of head-money might be made to them for the loss of 
clothes and other articles which they had sustained in that action. . To 
that memorial he had received no answer, although it had received the 
approbation of his present Majesty, who was then Lord High Admiral. 

hat memorial he had recently learned had disappeared in some myste- 
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rious manner in the Admiralty; but he trusted that, under the auspices 
of a reformed Parliament, it would still be taken inte consideration.’ He 
did not believe that it was so intended; but certainly the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Bill had operated injuriously to the interests of the navy. Why not 
let the men go and figbt, and on which side they pleased? They would 
be the readier for our service whenever we wanted them. 

It is a melancholy consideration that so large a portion of mankind 
should thus be brought up to ‘ fighting’ as a profession, and be driven, 
when peace arrives, to go about the world, offering their services to 
‘fight on any side,’ wherever they can get best paid for their services. 
Yet, this is one of the inevitable consequences of our honouring the 
naval and military service as warlike professions, and bringing up 
persons to the sole study and practice of the art of human destruction 
on the most scientific principles! The whole subject requires to un- 
dergo a more enlarged consideration than it has yet received ; but this 
will not be willingly given to it, while the existing fashionable preju- 
dice in favour of the ‘ honourable profession of arms,’ continues so ge~ 
neral and so strong in its influence over almost all classes of society. 


The House adjourned at twelve o'clock; and we hope that the 
recent illness of some of the leading advocates of late hours, will have 
made some converts to the advantage of that change which will, we 
hope, ere long, take place, by the abandonment of Night Legislation 


for the more rational, as well as more healthful, practice of transacting 
the business of the State in the day. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Apnrit 16. 


The morning sitting was devoted to the presentation of Petitions, 
the record of which will be found im its proper place: and in the 
evening, the two a subjects discussed, were the Improvement 
of the Criminal Law and the inutility of the Church Establishment. 


The former was introduced by Mr. LENNARD, in moving for leave 
to bring in a Bill to repeal that part of the acts of 7th and 8th of 
George IV., which makes stealing in a dwelling-house, and putting 
its inmates in bodily fear, punishable with death. A number of 
curious statistical details were introduced into Mr. Lennard’s excellent 
speech, all tending to shew that the severity of the punishment pre- 
vented juries from convicting; and that from this cause, offenders, 
who would have been condemned to secondary punishments, alto- 


gether escaped. The following is an extract from his 
address :— 


A great deal had been said, at different times, upon the atrocious and 
dangerous character of the crime of burglary; but there were two offences 


confessedly of much less criminality and danger, to which the law awarded 
the same punishment that it did to a higher and graver offence. 
¢ould not well be a stronger instance, although the statute-book abounded 
with similar ones, of the utter disregard of principle in the formation of the 
criminal code. While it was so,—while it was thus capricious, and there- 
fore unjust,—could it be expected to obtain the respect of the public, ‘or 
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be effective for the sw ion of crime? Was it not disgraceful to us to 
retain the capital t in such cases as those where the offence was 
comparatively a small one, while in other States they were the 
experiment whether the punishment of om nies not ye . with 
altogether? A writer, speaking particul prisons 0 ogre 
said there was the best of all evi emonstrative proof—that bru 
treatment, hanging and gibbeting, were neither the most economical nor 
the most efficacious, as they were certainly neither the most humane nor 
the most enlightened, modes of punishing crime, or reforming society. 
Other States had been induced to follow the example so successfully 
by Pennsylvania, and up to that time with the best effect. Every one knew, 
too, that the punishment of death had been abolished from Tuscany for a 
period of twenty years. It was revived by the authority of Buonaparte, 
and had not since been entirely abolished, though it was very rarely in- 
flicted. But what was, perhaps, not so well known, was, that during a 
iod of sixty years, in that State, taking three periods of twenty years— 
twenty preceding the abolition, the twenty during which it was abolished, 
and the twenty subsequently—fewer crimes had been committed d the 
ye of the abolition than in either the preceding or subsequent 
t was one of those cases which, as a matter of history, might appear more 
surprising than fiction. But to mention a case which came more home to 
themselves and to their own feelings, it was well known that during the 
time that the amiable and kind-hearted man, Sir J. Mackintosh (a name 
never to be mentioned without feelings of deep regret for his loss) was 
Recorder of Bombay, a period of seven years, the punishment of death was 
entirely discontinued. 1f the experiment ever was to fail, its failure might 
lave been expected in such a place as Bombay—a crowded Indian sea- 
port, com of a mixed, and even shifting population. But what was 
the result? It had been most successful; for Sir J. Mackintosh declared 
from the bench, in his last charge, when he was going to return to Englan 
that the district had been governed without one capital punishment, 
with no increase of crime. But he was, at least, not at that moment advo- 
cating any such extensive alteration in this country; all he asked was, to 
make the written enactments conformable to what, with a few excepti 
was the practice. If he obtained leave to bring in a Bill, he pro- 
to abolish the punishment of death stein from these offences, and. 
in place of death to give the judges the power at their discretion, of punish- 
ing the criminal by imprisonment or hard labour, or by transportation for 
seven or fourteen years, or y imprisonment and hard labour first, and 
transportation afterwards. He was convinced that, under such a law -as 
that, crimes would be much more certain of being punished than they now 
were, which every one would admit to be the great object to be aimed at 
in all legislation with a view to its efficiency. 


The Solicitor-General assented to the principle of amelioration pro- 
posed: and several other Members gave it their support : so that no 
Fete ener leave was given to bring in the 

, which will be carried through, we hope, without delay. We 
sincerely hope that continual improvements will be made in the law, 
until we have a scale of oo punishments, strictly ae to 
various crimes ; and the us punishment of death, which is 
useless, ineffective, and irremediable, abolished altogether. 

- Mr. Farrurvtt introduced his resolution ing the i 
of the Chureh ewe ses a speech which he divided i ane 
heads. 1. That the Church of England, as by law established, was 
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not recommended by its practical: utility. 2. That the revenues of 
the Church have always been subject to legislative enactments. 3. 
That the greater part,’ if not the whole of these revenues, ought to be 
appropriated to the relief of the nation. The Scriptures were appealed 
to, as affording no sanction to a State Religion: and the writings of 
eminent Churchmen were also quoted, to shew the corrupting in- 
fluence of such an establishment. We give the following portion of 
his address :— 


‘ He would not quote the evidence of the Dissenters to show that the 
Gospel had invariably condemned all secular or civil alliance with religion, 
but would refer them to the evidence of their own clergy, to that of Paley, 
and Warburton, and Blackburn, and others. He would ask them to point 
out a single passage in the New Testament calculated to impress them 
with the conviction that an Established Church like that of England was an 
eligible perry | was not the very reverse? Was it not a melan- 
choly fact, of which all history was a painful comment, that the union of 
the Church and State was baneful to both? When did the Christian reli- 
gion become a State religion? Why, under that man, stained with every 
crime, Constantine, whose reign was the date of its decline and corruption. 
It was sad to reflect, that the great protectors and institutors of State reli- 
gions, the Constantines and the Clovises, practically outraged every principle 
of true religion. And the sequel of this unholy alliance was worthy of its 
parents. Were they sincere Christians? What was Christianity? Did 
they conceive it something substantial and worth contending for? Did not 
all admit it to be a religion of goodwill and kind affections? Could any 
man deny that the only result of the Established Church was the very 
Opposite,—that it produced only ill-will and heart-burnings, and deadly 
hatred and animosities? Did ms # want a proof, let them look to the un- 
fortunate condition of Ireland, with its Established Church. (Hear, hear.) 
Where was a compulsory maintenance for the clergy spoken of in the 
Gospel? What act of the Apostles sanctioned its adoption? Did not they 
live by the labour of their hands, and did they not deprecate compulsory 
and high remuneration as fatal to true religion? Then let them consider 
how an established religion operated as a temptation to hypocrisy. Was 
hypocrisy, he would ask them, compatible with pure Christianity? If not, 
he would further ask them should an establishment be encouraged which 
engendered hypocrisy? Was it therefore too much for him to assert that 
the Established Church was not recommended by its practical utility ? 
This sounded, he admitted, boldly; but it was no less true. Paley, and 
other “ Established Church” writers, had shown that the Church was onl 
a snare for the consciences of its ministers, and that it shut out the upright 


and conscientious, while it opened wide its doors to the subservient and the 
unscrupulous. 


Then, what said Warburton and Paley as to the effect of an Established 
Church like the present, in generating habits of corruption and sordid 
hypocrisy among the clergy? Was it not an undeniable fact that fitness 
was the last qualification sought for in bestowing a bishopric, which was 
bestowed as the reward of political sycophancy? Then, what were the 
counterbalancing advantages of the Established Church? Was it the onl 


means of pointing out the way to Heaven? If not, what was its use? Di 

it incline its clergy to sympathize more with the’ poor and oppressed, and 
therefore enlist them against the oppressor and the powerful? Far from it. 
The clergy of the Church of England were the invariable abettors of every 
measure which tended to encroach upon the rights and liberties of the 
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subject ; and the invariable foes of every measure calculated to advance 
the interests of either. What was their conduct with reference to the Re- 
form Bill? Then was not the system monstrously venal and simonical? 
Was not the Established Church a regular trading concern? Were not 
livings and “ cures of souls” advertised for sale, and as open marketable 
commodities as anything sold in hy oo day ? What indu oung men to 
enter the Church? Was it the call of the Holy Ghost ? Was it not noto- 
rious that entered the Church as they would the army and navy, or 
any other professional means of livelihood ? Was this the precept or the 
example inculcated by Christ and his Apostles? Remember the emphatic 
denunciations of Warburton, and Hartley, and Simpson, against the 
“ grandee” monopoly of the rich livings of the Church. The consequences 
of these grandee doings would lead to a revolution which was at hand, and 
which would purify religion from their doings. Then see how the certainty 
of reward tended to induce habits of indifference and remissness on the 
rt of the clergyman, who, feeling himself secured by the law of his tithes, 
et his flock take care of themselves. On this point it would be sufficient 
to que the forcible observations of the author of the Wealth of Nations ;— 
“The proper performance of every service seems to require that its pay or 
recompense should be, as exactly as possible, proportioned to the nature of 
the service. If any service is very much under paid, it is very apt to suffer 
by the meanness and incapacity of the greater part of those who are em- 
gered in it. If it is very much over-paid, it is apt to suffer perhaps still 
more by their negligence and idleness. A man of a large revenue, what- 
ever may be his profession, thinks he ought to live like other men of large 
revenues; and to spend a great part of his time in festivity, in vanity, and 
in dissipation. But in a clergyman this train of life not only consumes 
the time which ought to be employed in the duties of his function, but in 
the eyes of the common people destroys almost entirely that sanctity of 
character which can alone enable him to fulfil those duties with proper 
weight and authority.” 

Lord ALTHorP said, that the House would hardly expect him to 
answer the speech of Mr. FaiTHFvuLu, and therefore he would not 
detain the House by going into any discussion on the subject: and 
no persons appearing to speak in favour of the resolutions, they were 
negatived, without a single “ Aye” being given to warrant a division 
on the subject. ; 

There is something very remarkable in this, considering the large 
body of Dissenters now sitting in the House, and which we cannot 
clearly understand. Perhaps it arises from the large expectations en- 
tertained by the House as to the ample measure 0 ia Charch 
Reform, which it is said the Ministers intend to introduce. When 
that measure is proposed, we trust it will be as ample as expected. 
But this at least we may say,—that unless it be most ample, it will 
leave an immense number of conscientious Christians dissatisfied. 








HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Apait - 17. 


‘The great business of the evening was the motion of Mr. RorERT 
Grant for the Emancipation of the Jews; and a more important or 
interesting measure than this has not taken place the Session. 
We rejoice that it was so ably brought forward by Mr, Grant,a mem- 
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ber of the Government, and so eloquently supported by Mr. 
Macavtey, another Member of the Administration: the one, the 
Judge-Advocate-General, and the other, the Secretary to the Board 
of Controul. How infinitely superior was the former, when pleading 
for the removal of oppressive restrictions on a persecuted class of his 
fellow men, to the same individual when extenuating the cruel prac- 
tice of flogging in the army, because it was generally approved or 
thought necessary by military officers, who were always the inflictors 
of the punishment, but never subject to the horrid lash themselves. 
How greatly superior also was the latter, when demanding civil as 
well as religious liberty for the reviled and persecuted sons of Israel, 
to the same individual justifying the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
and the Trial by Jury in Ireland; and calling for the exercise of 
arbitrary power and the execution of the sentence of military tribunals 
on the oppressed and es haan people of Ireland! So beautiful are 
truth and justice—so hideous and deformed are tyranny and ex- 
pediency ! 

For ourselves, we cannot sufficiently express our delight at having 
it in our power conscientiously to commend this liberality of the 
present Ministry, and to eulogize their able supporters. ould it 
were our happy lot to be always thus able to praise! But our path 
is a strait a plain one. e shall never condemn, but when our 
sincere conviction of the necessity of such condemnation compels us 
so todo. We shall always be to praise, whenever the occasion 
for sincere commendation shall present itself: and although we are 
aware that in so doing we shall please no party in the State, yet we 
shall satisfy our own consciences, and be thus rewarded wth the 
consoling w toot of self-approval, which is more satisfactory than 
the plaudits of the world, if the heart and mind be not at ease within. 
If our limits and our plan allowed, we should have been happy to 
” each of those sptclion entire; but the other claims on our 
or the various other topics which press on our attention, and to which 
we are pledged, oblige us to be content with giving some of the most 
striking portions of both :— 


Mr. R. GRANT said, it now became his duty to propose the following 
resolution :—‘ That it is expedient to remove all civil disabilities at 
existing affecting His Majesty’s subjects of the Jewish religion, with the 
like exceptions as are provided with reference to His Majesty’s subjects 

fessing the Roman Catholic religion.” The disabilities under which 
the Jews laboured were very nearly the same as affected the Roman 
Catholics at the time of passing the Bill for their emancipation. He was 
desirous to remove the Jews from the situation in which they now were, 
and to place them where the Catholics at present stood. Men were com- 
bined together for common objects,—they were bound to make common 
exertions, to sustain common burdens, in order to support the existing 
system of society; and along with these exertions and burdens went 
common honours. Particular differences in opinion were not to be unne- 
cessarily obtruded, and offices which did not involve those differences were 
common property. To deny privileges to people on the ground that they 
were a small minority was oppression,—to deny them on the ground of a 
particular religious creed was persecution (hear); and both were equally 
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opposed to the spirit of Christianity. The Jews were not a sect of yester- 
day; were a well-known class ; with auiniguipsbgianantihishengens 

acquainted ; their sacred records were also ours; they had always 
been remarkable as a peaceable and loyal people in every State which pro- 
tected them ; their morals were the same as our own. In political prin- 
ciples and moral and loyal conduct the Jews evinced that they had common 
interests with ourselves. Was it just that they should be excluded from 
common honours? The Jew had manifestly an interest in the State which 
afforded him ion ; let him enjoy office, and so render his interest 
Seoges Ie ew was interested in defending the country which contained 
his rey readies Ga ae) pau br ay The Jew was 
stony in the laws of the country, as the Christian—plare him 
upon the bench, if qualified. The Jew was interested in ding the 
king and constitution—let him serve the king as you did. Finally, the 
Jew having a common interest in the State, throw open to him those 
doors ; when he appeared at the table, ask from him no passport but 
the choice of a competent body of free constituents. (Hear.) 


om the privctplo. ef eirl and. suligious Mery which ho hed somgha ts 
upon the prirciple. of civi igious liberty whi to 
establish. These objections proceeded upon two grounds—the first poli- 
tical, i First, in reference to the political ground of 
exclusion, it was said that there was something in the doctrine and dispo- 
sition of this particular class of religionists which rendered it improper 
that the rights of citizenship should be conferred on them by any nation in 
which they Se located, inasmuch as the spirit of citizenship was 
wanting in the s of the Jews. It was said that the Jews were pre- 
oceupied with a spirit of patriotism, not towards the country which afforded. 
them protection, but for a distant country, towards which they looked for 
restoration at some period undefined and hidden in the mysteries of futurity ; 
and, therefore, that the country of their casual residence should not admit 
them to its bosom on a principle of equality with other subjects. 

The golden of the Jewish ivity might —— be placed under 
Charlemagne, po sent a Jew pri goer or to Haroun-al-Raschid. 
About that period the Hebrews were protected by the i 
Europe, and well repaid the favours shown them, by evincing more citizen- 
ship than the original inhabitants of the countries into which had been 
received, by serving their patrons with greater fidelity, and fi 
with more efficiency, than the natives. Pope 
= encouragement to the Jews, who were enabled, under his wise and 

ane policy, to become cultivators of land. In Spain, at an 
period, the Jews were remarkable as agriculturists under the M 
monarchs ; and the Christian sovereigns almost rivalled the Moors in their 
liberal treatment of the Hebrews. Then arose the crusades, which, 
the cause of the first dawning of light on Christian Europe, constituted 
commencement of the bondage of the Jews. Sorry he was to say 
fo pe and France led the way in the unparalleled persecution 
Hebrews. Then began the iron age of Judaism, fitly so designated, 
on account of the crimes, but by reason of the miseries and sufferings of 
her children. It be truly said, that the iron entered into their 
and from one end of Europe to the other the Jews were exposed to a most 
atrocious and indescribably cruel persecution. That tremendous harvest 
suffering had left behind it an after-crop of misery and insult, the latter 
which still flourished. The Jews were now protected from the rack; 
axe, or wheel ; but the persecution of biting and sordid ridieu 
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He should now refer to a curious circumstance in the history of the 
Jews—he meant their settlement ia China, and the fact of their finding a 
refuge among a semi-barbarous people, which had been denied them in 
Europe and other parts of Asia. The Jews were admitted to places of 
honour in China, and an inscription had been discovered, of the date of 
1515, in praise of the integrity, fidelity, and skill of the Jews in the pur- . 
suits of agriculture and traffic, and their ees discharge of the duties 
of magistrates and soldiers, notwithstanding their punctilions observance 
of their religious customs. . 

He then proceeded to refer to three or four authentic testimonies of the 
effects of the emancipation of the Jews by other nations of Europe. The 
Hebrews were emancipated in France by Napoleon, infinitely to his own 
honour. A remarkable testimony was borne in relation to this subject in 
the Chamber of Deputies on the 4th of December, 1830, by the Minister 
of Public Instraction, who stated that since the Constituent Assembly had 
placed the Israelites on the same ae as other subjects of the State, 
they had partaken equally of the nationa glory, and bled on the same: 
fields of battle with their fellow-subjects: the children of the Hebrews 
were educated at the same schools as their neighbours, they had adopted 
the same principles and habits as other Frenchmen, and were equally de-, 
serving citizens. In 1827, Charles Dupin declared that the Hebrews 
naturalized in France had acquired the same habits and feelings as other 
citizens, they had substituted the pursuits of industry for usury, and were. 
Frenchmen in heart as well as by birth. In 1811 or 1812, Prince Harden- 
berg, Chancellor of Prussia, was instrumental in emancipating the Jews, 
not to thefull extent of his own wishes, but yet in a very considerable 
degree, so that they were eligible to all offices, at the pleasure of the King. 
In 1814 the following testimony as to the results of the emancipation was 
addressed by Prince Hardenberg to the Prussian Ambassador. He stated. 
that the history of the late war against France satisfactorily proved that the 
Israelites were worthy of being citizens of the state which had received 
them into its bosom; that the Jewish youth had marched as brethren in 
arms with Christians, and participated equally in all the perils of war; 
and that the Jewish women rivalled the Christian where it was necessary to 
make sacrifices for the good of their country. He would quote a similar 
testimony in favour of them given by the Senate of Hamburgh in 1814. 
That document stated that during the period that the Jews had enjoyed 
the rights of citizenship there, and of a perfect equality with the other in- 
habitants of the State, they had been distinguished for their laudable con- 
duct, and for their great exertions for the public welfare. The testimon 
which he had already quoted as to their good conduct as subjects | 
citizens in Prussia was given in 1814. Similar testimonials could be pro- 
duced as to their good conduct in that kingdom up to the present moment. 
The house would allow him to quote a testimony of that description in the 
words of a near relation of his own, writing from Berlin in 1830, when a 
similar motion to the present was about being brought forward in Parlia- 
ment. He stated, and this was the evidence of an individual upon whom 
every reliance could be | gape that there was no portion of the subjects of 
Prussia better conducted or more deserving citizens than the Jews; that 
previous to their emancipation there they had, in numerous instances, 
amassed large sums of money, which they had, since permission was 
granted them, exchanged for land; that at the present moment a large 
portion of the land of Prussia was in their hands, and that he would say 
the Jews in Prussia were Prussians par excellence. (Hear.) 


He (Mr. Grant) advocated this proposition upon the grounds of simple 
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justice and toleration alone; but if he were to a to feelings, there 
were strong and powerful feelings to which he could appeal on behalf of 
the Jews, .It should never be forgotten, that an immense debt of gratitude 
was due from the nations of Christendom, and from the professors of 
Christianity, to the Jews, and it behoved us to discharge that debt in the 
true spirit of Christianity, in accordance with the divine and charitable 
precept of doing to others as we would be done by. (Cheers.) It would 
more than 100 times reward the efforts which this question had cost him 
Mr. Grant) if he should happen to be the humble instrument of inducing 
this great and Christian country, acting upon the true and genuine prin- 
ciples of Christianity, to communicate to this lo Peli people their 
just rights and privileges. Our doing so would open the eyes of the 
Jewish people,—It would show them that Christianity and persecution 
should not be connected, as they had, with some reason, hitherto connected 
them.—It would prove to them that we were determined to act up to the 
rinciples and spirit of that religion which we professed, and that one of the 
featting principles of that divine creed, the establishment of will 
amongst men, would be our guide and our director for the future. Religion 
and justice called upon us to adopt such a course, and perhaps the future 
fortunes of this country depended upon our now extending emancipation 
to this illustrious and long ill-used and oppressed nation. In their former 
journey through the wilderness to the land of promise, those nations 
that afforded them sustenance and relief received the blessing of the 
Almighty ; and now, in their journey through the wilderness of pr bi | 
and persecution, we were equally called upon to afford them the offices o 
goodwill and benevolence. He was content to rest this question upon a 
ground comprehensive enough to contain it, and firm enough to support it 
—upon the ground of religious toleration. The infliction of civil disabi- 
lities without any reason was oppressive, and their infliction for no other 
reason but a difference of c was religious persecution; and he now, 
therefore, called upon them to wipe away a stain which had so long attached 
to their religion—he called upon them, as professors of Christianity, to 
wipe away the heavy stain that had so long disfigured its fair fame, and to 
show it as it was, and as it ought to be—the religion of goodwill and of 
charity towards all mankind. (Cheers) It was for such reason and upon 
such grounds that he now begged leave to propose the following resolu- 
tions to the committee :—* That it is expedient to remove all civil disabi- 
lities at present existing respecting His Majesty’s subjects of the Jewish 
persuasion, in like manner, and with the same exceptions, as the disabilities 
affecting His ets fog A subjects professing the Roman Catholic religion 
had been ieinoved.” he Rt. Hon. Gentleman sat down amidst loud cheers, 
Sir Rosert Ineuss, the Member for the University of Oxford, 
opposed the motion, by a ‘reitération of all the bigotry of bye-gone 
centuries against the Jews. An idea may be formed of the under- 
standing of the Honourable Member, from his assertion that “ if 
oaths were altogether abolished, civil society could not be maintained, 
and there would be an end to the security of the Constitu- 
tion :"——and this, too, in the face of the fact that Mr. Pease, 
the member for Durham, who was admitted without an oath, to take 
his seat in Parliament within the present session, is a member of the 
Society of Friends, who ate exempted, by law, from taking any oath 
whatever: and who, as -a body, may be regarded as one of the 
most strictly moral and honourable portions of the whole commmunity. 
Mr. Macau ey replied very ably to the arguments of Sir Robert 
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Inglis; and in the course of a most elaborate and convincing speecli, 
made the following happy observations :— 


The Hon. Member for Oxford (Sir Robert Inglis) would give no privi- 
leges to the Jews beyond what they already : the Hon. Member 
for Oldham (Mr. Cobbett) would go still further, and deprive the Jews 
altogether of the ye of ing landed property,—a point he (Mr. 
Macauley) believed at which the most unsparing inquisitor of the 16th 
century would have been disposed to stop. fact was, that the con- 
summation of intolerance was always accomplished by imperceptible 
and he was convinced that the restriction, after being con to 
landed property, would very soon be applied to funded property, and 
what was to prevent its being extended to personal liberty, nay, to life 
itself ? Petty privations served but to irritate the sects against which they 
were enforced, and to impress them with the feeling that they were a per- 
secuted people. He asked again how was the line to be drawn between 
tolerance and intolerance? The pain which the Hon. Baronet inflicted 
‘was, in his estimation, good; the pain inflicted by others impolitic and 
injurious. Jews might be jurors, but not judges,—they might give 
damages, but not grant a new trial,—they must not be Members of Par- 
liament, but they might possess immense influence in the money-market, 
and control the exchanges; nay, a Jew might be summoned to attend 
a congress of sovereigns, and instead of being used like one of his 
ancestors—namely, placed in a chair and subjected to the - 
tion of a dentist,—treated on equal terms, and prevailed upon to furnish 
the allied powers of Europe with the means of <> mighty opera- 
tions. All this might be, but still a Jew must not be a Member of Parlia- 
ment. It was said that the interdict of the Almighty rested upon the 
Jews, and that we were opposing his will in endeavouring to place them 
upon an equal footing with Christians; but the Supreme Being would 
distinguish between substance and form—he would see that whilst we pre- 
tended to withhold political power from the Jews in form, we, in fact, al- 
lowed them to possess it in reality. Those who opposed the removal of the 
disabilities of the Jews, on the grounds pret | by the hon. member for 
the University of Oxford, were making a compromise between the principle 
of persecution, and the principle of toleration. The hon. member, finding 
that his own good feeling and the spirit of the age were too strong to allow 
him to follow out his principle to the full te drew an arbitrary line, 
and said that all which lay on one side of it was ution, and all upon 
the other only necessary caution and restriction. (Hear, hear.) Those who 
formerly cut off Jews’ heads, dragged them at horses’ tails, and burnt 
them on slow fires, were men of a differint spirit from his hon. friend the 
member for the University of Oxford—they had none of his humanity ; 
but, in his opinion, they were more consistent. (Cheers.) 

It was said that it would be an anomaly to see a Jewish judge trying 
a man for blasphemy. He would not defend the present law relative 
blasphemy; but he thought that a sound law upon the subject might 
exist with an enlightened Jew upon the bench. He thought that every 
man ought to be at liberty to discuss the truth or falsehood of religi 
not to force upon the unwilling eyes and ears of others, sights 
which were insulting to them. (Hear, Hear.) The distinction was perfect] 
clear; if a man chose to sell Paine’s Age of Reason in a back shop to sue 
as thought proper to buy it, or if another man chose to deliver a lecture 
against venerated religion in a private room, he thought that neither of 
them ought to be prosecuted ; but if an individual exhibited at a window 
in a thoroughfare a caricature of what was an object of veneration to 999 
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ina of resort should apply ou! 
beings poe pena which almost all who heard him were 
for attacki ieducehteunnea Sediictogemtes 
not ng w true, but icti 

peel gene Se (Cheers.) No man had a right to in- 
sult the religious feelings of his fellows under the pretence of exercising the 
foslen of dedenemameameiion he had a right to establish an offen- 
sive manufactory in a crowded neighbourhood, and to say that he was 
exercising the right of property; or to walk naked in the streets and say 
that he was exercising the rights of locomotion. (Cheers,) On the same 

principle the remains of the dead were protected from insult in 
civilized communities. The interests of science required that bodies 


mand that his God should not be outraged for the sake igi 
discussion. He could see no difficulty in a Jewish judge applying this 
principle in a question of blasphemy, because he could apply it himself in 
the case of a religion which he believed to be utterly false. If in Malta, 
which was subject to us, an Englishman should revive the old ceremony 
which used to be acted in this country on the anniversary of the accession 
of Queen Elizabeth,—namely, the burning the effigy of the Pope in the 
public streets,—-he would put it down. If any person should offer outrages 
and insults to the religion of the natives of Madras or Calcutta, he would 
have no difficulty, as a magistrate, in suppressing them; and an en- 
lightened Jewish judge upon the bench, would have no difficulty in 
punishing a gross ae outrage to the religion f meyrares in the country 
where he lived. Was there any charge against the Jews of outraging the 
Christian religion. He had been present at their worship, and saw Sohing 
in it in which a Christian might not join. Their decalogue was the same 
as ours, their moral law was the same;—in short, there was nothing in their 
religion calculated to make those who professed it, bad subjects or bad 
neighbours. 

It was said that the prophecies declared that the Jews should undergo 
misery, and be outcasts on the face of the earth, and that any attempts to 
better their condition, and to place them on an equality with other sects, 
was opposing the Divine will. He could adduce an argument upon 
this point which would prove to demonstration that there was nothing in 
the prophecies which could be urged against the motion before the com- 
mittee. It was said that the — declared that the Jews would be 
wanderers through the habe that ~ — would be admitted “4 a 
participation in the rights and privileges o people amongst whom 
might sojourn. What had re thy France and America proved this to 
be false, which never could be the case with the prophecies, and therefore 
it was evident that those who put this construction upon them must have 
utterly misapprehended them. (Cheers.) As to what was said about the 
return of the Jews to Jerusalem, is was unnecessary for him to remind the 
committee that remote events, icted to take place at an indefinite 
period, rarely influenced the uct of men. If, however, that was an 
ne against the Jews, it applied with equal force against Christians, 
who admitted that the present state of things would not for ever. If 
the Jews were ee from exercising legislative functions, because 
they believed that they were hereafter to be assembled at Jerusalem, no 
legislation could be obtained from that | class of Christians who be- 
lieved in the approaching millenium. ere was this most important 
peculiarity belonging to the Jewish religion, which gave it the advantage 
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over all religions which we held to be false—namely, that there was not 
the least chance of its spreading. It was notorious that the Jews did not 
wish to gain proselytes ; they discarded and almost rejected them, looking 
upon it as something like culpable presumption for any person to aspire to 
belong to their religion. Hence it was that the conversion of any 

to the Jewish faith was almost as rare an event as a total eclipse of the 
sun. He had never heard but of one such occurrence, and that was a re- 
markable one; it was the case of Lord George Gordon. If ever there was 
a convert of whom a proselytizing sect might have been proud, it was 
Lord George Gordon, for he was not only a man of rank and a Legislator, 
but he distinguished himself in the eyes of the world for the ferocity of his 
zeal in favour of a particular sect. He turned Jew, and how was he treated ? 
His adopted brethren admitted him reluctantly to all the painful parts of 
their religion, (a laugh) but when upon his death-bed he claimed the 
Jewish burial rites, they told him his request could not be complied with. 
The charge now urged against the Jews was, that they were unsocial. 
How different was this from the accusation which was made against the 
Catholics, when they, like the Jews, were petitioners for the removal of 
disabilities? The Catholic religion was described as restless, insatiable, 
and insinuating, clothing itself in every garb, and accommodating itself to 
every mode of life. Go were we might, its emissaries, artful, learned, and 
courtly men, were to be found—they were | ger in the court, the camp, 
and even in schools, corrupting the faith of youth under the pretence of 
communicating knowledge—they undertook to make astronomical observa- 
tions for the Emperor of China, and to teach the arts of civilization to the 
natives of Paraguay, entirely with a view of disseminating their religious 
doctrines. The house was asked whether it would intrust power to such a 
proselytizing sect as that? Now, on the contrary, the cry against the Jews 
was that they were an unsocial race, and that they were not content with 
having a separate religion unless they also formed a separate family. The 
logic of bigotry was never wanting in such a dilemma. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Macauley concluded his masterly speech amidst the cheers of 
the House; and all that was said afterwards, was scarcely worth re- 
peating. The motion was afterwards put and carried without a divi- 
sion ; so that the emancipation of the Jews from their existing civil 
disabilities may now be considered as achieved. We hail this act 
as the commencement of a better era in legislation; and as, in some 
respects, a redeeming trait inthe character of the present Administra- 
tion : for certainly, no measure of the present session, as far as it has 
gone, at least, is likely to reflect more honour on the Parliament, or 
give more unmixed satisfaction to the whole conntry, than this. May 
it be followed by others equally liberal, throughout the remainder of 


the session ! 





*«* Mr. Buckincuam’s motion on Taxation, which was fixed for 
Thursday, has been deferred, at the request of Lord AutHorp, to make way 
for his developement of the Ministerial Plan of Church Reform and Com- 
mutation of Tithes: and as it will be advantageous to let the Financial 


Budget be presented, before it is brought on again, the motion now stands 
deferred till Thursday, the 9th of May. 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
- From Marcn 21 ro Aprit 16. 





i$. _. Leave of Absence. 
To Sir John Pechell, three weeks. 
To Mr. Finn, a month, 
To the O’Connor Don, ‘three weeks: Mr. Hesketh Fleetwood, three weeks; Mir, 
Gillon, three weeks; Mr. Halse, three weeks ; Mr. Petre, ten days ; Mr, Barry, 


a month, 
New Writ issued. 


New Writ for Coventry City,——in the room of the Right Honourable Edward 
Ellice, Secretary at War. 


New Members sworn in. 


Mr. Alderman Thompson, for Sunderland. 

The Right Honourable Edward Ellice, for Coventry. 

The Right Honourable Edward Geoffrey Smith Stanley, for North Lancashire. 
The Right Honourable Sir John Cam Hobhouse, baronet, for Westminster City. 


Election Committees. 


Londonderry Election. ——House informed, that the Committee had determined, 
That Sir Robert Alexander Ferguson is duly elected a Citizen to serve in 
.. this present Parliament for the City of Londonderry. - ' 
Carrickfergus Election.——House informed, That the Committee had determined, 
That Conway Richard Dobbs, esquire, is not duly elected a Burgess to, 
serve in this present Parliament for the Town and County of the Town of 
Carrickfergus: * 
That the last Election for the Town and County of the Town of Carrick- 
fergus is a void Election, ' 


Notices of Motion. 


Mr. Fyshe Palmer. Bill to regulate the Office of Sheriff, to reduce the expenses 
yo it, and to facilitate the passing the Accounts.--[Wednesday 24th 
April. ‘ 

Colonel Hay.——Select Committee to take into eonsideration the existing Excise 
Laws in Scotland, particularly the restrictions on the manufacture of Malt for. 

' private use.---[ Deferred till Thursday 30th May.] 

Sir William Ingilby.—Seleet Committee to inquire into the expediency of = 
total repeal of the Malt Duty.—[Tuesday 7th May.] 

Dr. Lushington,—To move for Minutes of the Court Martial on Captain Roe 
bingon [Thursday 23d May.] 

Sir Andrew Agnew.——To move an Address to His Majesty, praying that He 
would be graciously pleased to command that the carriage gates of Hyde Park 
may be kept closed on the Lord’s Day.---[ After Easter. ] 

Mr. Thomas Attwood. Return of the names of all persons possessing £10,000 
and upwards of stock, in any of the Government Securities, on the first day of 
March, 1819; distinguishing the respective sums standing in the name of each 
person on that day, or on the nearest day on which the Account can be made 
up.--Similar Return for the first day of March, 1815, or on the nearest day on 
which the Account can be made up.---[Early day after Easter.] 

Sir Francis Vineent——Bill to make provision. for the insurance of goods 
pledged to pawnbrokers against losses by fire.---[Tuesday 23d April.] 

Mr. James Grattan.——Motion on the condition of the Peasaniry of 
ont from Friday 29th March till Wednesday 24th April.} 

Mr. Sheil.——Bill to enable Roman Catholics to hold certain offices in Trinity 
College, Dublin.--[Thursday 6th June. } 

VOL. Il.—NO. I, 
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Lord Viscount Molyneux.——Bill to legalize tne la of Roman Catholics 
in England by their own Clergy.---[ After Easter. } 

Mr. Maswell.——Bill to render more effectnal, in certain cases, the regula- 
tions adopted by Hand-loom Weavers, and their employers.—-[Tuesday 28th 


May. 

The Lord Advocate.-——Bill for rendering the Payment of Creditors more certain 
and expeditious, and for the better regulation of mercantile Bankruptcies, in 
that part of Great Britain, called Scotland.——[Thursday, 2nd May. 

Lord Viscount Morpeth.——Bill to allow the affirmation of Quakers to be taken 
instead of an oath in all cases. ——[ Wednesday, 8th May.]} 

Mr.. Parker.——Bill to amend so. much of the Statute 7 and 8 Geo. 4. c. 30, 

‘ g, 40, as enables a prosecutor to put in evidence a previous conviction for felony, 
‘ before verdict.——[ Wednesday, 15th May.] 

Mr. Parker.——Bill to enable Justices in Petty Sessions from time to time to em- 

panel a Jury, and to try persons under a certain age accused of certain small 
: offences. ——[{ Wednesday, 15th May.]} 

Sir Matthew Ridley ——Bill to continue the Act 2 and 3 Will. 4, ec. 113, for 
continuing the Composition of Assessed Taxes. ——[Thursday, 25th April.] 

Mr. Ewart.——Bill for adjourning the Assizes from Lancaster to Liverpool and 
Manchester.—— [Thursday, 13th June.] 

Mr. Ewart.——Bill for better defining the Law in cases of housebreaking and 
burglary, and for abolishing capital punishment in cases of returning from 


transportation, and of letter-stealing.——[ Deferred from Tuesday 28th May till 
Thursday 13th June.) 


Petitions presented. 


House of Commons.——Petition of Inhabitants of Wingham, for increasing the 
accommodation therein, by the erection of a more spacious edifice. 

Septennial Act, and Vote by Ballot.——Petitions for the repeal thereof, and for 
the substitution of the Vote by Ballot ;—of Inhabitants of Hebden Bridge ;— 
of Gentlemen, Freeholders, Merchants, Manufacturers, and Inhabitants of 

’ Todmorden ;--of Members of the Union of the Working Classes of Horsham ; 
—and, of John Harwood, Churchwarden of the parish of St. Mary, Lambeth. 

Taxes on Knowledge. Petition of Gentlemen, Freeholders, Merchants, Manu- 
facturers, and Inhabitants of Todmorden and Walsden, for the repeal of all 
Taxes which affect the free diffusion of Knowledge. 

Malt, Hops, and Soap.—~Petition of Gentlemen, Freeholders, Merchants, 
Manufacturers, and Inhabitants of Todmorden and Walsden, for the repeal of 
the Duty thereon. 

Distress. ——Petitions complaining of Distress, and praying for a reduction in 

_ the price of the necessaries of life, correspondent with the reduction in the rate 

" of wages ;—of Inhabitants of Padiham ;—of the Forest of Rossendale ;—of 

_ Haslingden ;—of Marsden ;—of Langfield ;—offBlachinworth and Calderbrook ; 
—of Barrowford ;—of Wardleworth ;—ofSpotland ;—of Wuerdale and Wardle ; 

_ ~of Blackburn ;—of Thomas Vevers, Christopher Tinker, and George Beau- 
mont Pig of Inhabitants of Castleton. 

Hand-loom Weaving.——Petitions complaining of Distress, and praying for 
the appointment of a Board of Trade to equalize, garbled, ed vopeiate 
the price of work in that department of the trade;—of Hand-loom Weavers 
of ee ee of Larkhall. 

House and Window Taxes,——Petitions for the repeal th a2 
Householders of St. Mary, Newington ;~-of John Harwood, ‘Coceaatee 

“behalf of a Meeting of the Inhabitants of Lambeth ;--and of Householders 
of St. John, Hampstead. , , 

Assessed Taxes.——Petition of Inhabitan Rate- enfiel 

cxpoel tented ts and payers of Henfield, for the 


Protestant Dissenters. Petitions complaining of the disabilities under which 


. Protestant Dissenters at present labour, and praying to be relieved therefrom 
‘—of Protestant Dissenters of the Indey Ecuchind ; : . 
and of Easingwold and Skipton. Pendent denomination at Pickering ;— 
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Slavery.—— Petitions for the abolition thereof ;—of Inhabitants of Bythorne and 
- Keyston ;—of Catworth Magna, Eastern Spaldwick, and Ellendon ;—of Soe 
_ mersham ;—of Independents of Pickering ;—of March, Isle of Ely ;—of Wis- 

bech ;—of Redborough and Woodchester ;—of Stroud ;—and, of ists and 


others, of ‘ 
ye ont it Act.———Petition of Inhabitants of Great 


Agricultural Employmen 
Bideford, for the repeal of the sixth section ef the said Act. 

Union with Ireland. —Petition of the Inhabitants of the Union of Skreen and 

P Fevdiation Bill ~s f Inhabi 

factories Regulation Bill.——Petition o itants of the manufacturing dis- 
trict of the County of Gloucester, in favour. 

King’s Printer’s Patent, ——Petition of Inhabitants of Norwich, complaining of 

. the monopoly enjoyed by the King’s Printer in the printing of Bi and 
praying for the repeal of the same. 
Ss ——Petitions praying to be placed on the same footing as Licensed 
Victuallers ;—of George Seymour, ‘of Chichester; and of Retailers of Beer in 
_ Chichester. . 

Taxation. ——Petitions complaining of the oppressive and unequal weight of 
Taxation, and praying for relief therefrom ;—of Inhabitants of the H 
Wangford ;—of St. Andrew, Norwich:—and of Gentlemen, Freeholders, Mer 
chants, Manufacturers, aud Inhabitants o1 Stansfield. 

Tithes and Corn Laws.——Petition of Gentlemen, Freeholders, Merchants, Manu- 
facturers, and Inhabitants of Stansfield, for the abolition of Tithes,; and for the 
repeal of the Corn Laws. : 

Triennial Parliaments.——Petition of Inhabitant Householders, and others, of 
Stoke-upon-Trent, in favour thereof. 

Universal Suffrage and Vote by Ballot.——Petition of Members of the Political 
Union of Yeovil, for the adoption thereof. 

Septennial Act.——Petition of Members of a Council of a Society, calling itself 
the National Political Union, for the repeal thereof. 

Tithes and Church Rates (Ireland).———Petition for the abolition thereof ;—of 
Inhabitants of St. Michael and St. John, Dublin ;—-and of Whitechureh, Cork. 

Tithes.——Petition of Resident Landowners and Farmers of Greenford, for the 
extinction thereof. 

Walsall Election ———Petition of Inhabitants of Walsall, complaining of the un- 
constitutional interference of the Military at the last Election for that Borough. 

Unstamped Publications.—— Petition of James Watson, of Windmill Street, 
Finsbury Square, complaining of his imprisonment for the sale of a publication 

led the Poor Man’s Guardian, and praying for his release. 

Robert Taylor, and others.——Petitions praying for the release from prison, of 
Messrs. Taylor, Hetherington, and others ;—of Inhabitants of the Metropolis ; 
—of St. Mary, Newington; and of the Chairman and Secretary of the Norwich 
Union of the Working Classes, 

Assessed Taxes.—— Petition of Inhabitants of Inhabitants of the City of Ely, for 

. the repeal thereof. 

Taxes on Knowledge.——Petitions for the repeal of the Taxes which affect the 
diffusion of Knowledge ;—+-+of Inhabitants of Manchester ;---and, of Robert 
Thomas Webb. 

Law of Libel._—-Petition of Joseph Townsend Holmaa, that a Law may be passed 
to authorize the Defendant, in cases of Libel, to prove the truth in justification. 

Vote by Ballot.——Petition of Inhabitants of Lymington, for the adoption thereof. 

Robert Taylor.—— Petition of Free Inquirers of St. Mary-le-bone, for his release 
from imprisonment. 

Richard Carlile.-——Petition of Free Inquirers of St. Mary-le-bone, for his release 
from imprisonment. 

Nocturnal Legislation.——Petition of Inhabitants of Manchester, for the discon- 

. tinuance of that practice, 
Tithes, Taxes, &c.——~Petition of Inhabitants of Norwich, for the abolition of 
Tithes, reduction of Sapir in D5 of the Factories Bill, &c. 
Knitters.———Petition of Frame-work Knitters of Basford, complain- 
ing of their distress, and praying for relief. 
c2 
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Factories Regulation Bill.——Petition of Inhabitants of Eccleshill, in favour. 

Septennial Act, &c.——Petitions for the repeal of the Septennial Act, and for the 
enactment of Vote by Ballot ;——~of Charles Attwood, Chairman of the North- 
ern Political Union ;——and, of Members of the Pollokshaw Political Union, 

Executors, kc. ——Petition of John Martin, for the amendment of the Law relat. 
ing to Executors, and for an alteration and simplifying of the Laws generally, 
in order to render justice more cheap, for the Abolition of Tithes, for Triennial 
Parliaments, and Vote by Ballot. 

Coroners’ Courts.——Petition of Inhabitants of Oldham, that Coroners’ Courts 
may in future be rendered open public Courts. ~ 

Machinery, &c.——Petition of Labourers in Agriculture in Stoke Holy Cross, for 
a Tax on Machinery, for the abolition of Tithes, and reduction of Taxation. 

Corn Laws.——Petition of Members of the Political Union of Jedburgh, for the 
repeal thereof. : 

Tithes (Ireland.)——Petition of Inhabitants of Nenagh and Lisbony, for the 
abolition thereof. 

Taxation, &c.——Petition of Inhabitants of Tonbridge, for relief from Taxation, 
for an extension of the Suffrage at Elections, &c., and against the Disturbances 
(Ireland) Bill. 

Protestant Dissenters.——-Petition of Protestant Dissenters of Oldham, for relief 
from the grievances to which Dissenters are subject in relation to Parochial 
Registration, Marriages, and Parochial Rates. 

Sinecure Offices, &c.——Petition of George Webber, of Collumpton, for the abo- 
lition of all useless places and Sinecures, and for relief from Taxation. ; 

James Rothwell.——Petition of James Rothwell, late of the Ist Dragoon Guards, 
complaining of having been deprived of his pension, and praying for the inter- 
ference of the House. ; 

Stamp Duties Act.——Petitions for alteration thereof ;---of Inhabitants of Wing- 
ham,~—-and, of John Templer. 

Soke Mills.——Petition of Thomas Cliffe, for the repeal of theSoke Law. : 

Jews. Petition of Joseph Sload, of Sheffield, that the House will not grant the 
right of citizenship to the Jews. 

Princess of Cumberland. ——Petition ofan individual styling herself Olive, Prin- 
cess of Cumberland, for an examination into her rights and claims. : 

Richard Newsham.—— Petition of Richard Newsham, of the 53d Regiment, com- 
plaining of unjust treatment, and praying the House to investigate the subject 
of his complaint. 

Church in Ireland Bill.——Petitions against; of Clergy of the Established 
Church, resident in Clonakilty ;~-of Clergymen of the Diocese of Cork and 
Ross ;---of Protestant Clergy of the Diocese of Elphin ;---of Inhabitants of the 
parish of St. George (Dublin);---of the Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral 
Church of St. Canice, Kilkenny ;---of the Bishop and Clergy of the Diocese of 
Ossory ;---and of Inhabitants of the Union of Ratoath. 

East India Charter. Petition of Merchants, Bankers, Traders, and Ship- 
owners of Leith, against the grant of any exclusive privileges to that Company. 

Triennial Parliaments, &c.——Petition of Eleetors, and others, of Tavistock, in 
favour of Triennial Parliaments, and the adoption of Vote by Ballot. 

Protestant Dissenters.——Petitions complaining of disabilities, and praying for 
relief;—of Methodists of the New Connexion, Bethseda Chapel, Skelton ;—of 
Macclesfield ;—of Kingston-upon-Hull ;—and, of Independents of Hanley. 

Beer Act.——Petitions for the repeal or alteration thereof ;—of Chief Bailiff,” 
Minister, and Inhabitants of Hanley and Skelton ;—of Clergy, Freeholders, and 
Inbabitants of Lane End ;—of Inhabitants of Stapenhill;—of Barton-under- 
Needwood ;—of Burton-upon-Trent ;—of Yoxall ;—of Justices of the Peace for 
the County of Bedford ;—of Inhabitants of Brewood ;—and, of Justices, Clergy, 
and Inhabitants of Storrington. 

Hand-loom Weaving.——Petition of Hand-loom Weavers of Strathaven, Chapel- 
ton, and Westquarter, for the appointment of a General Board to regulate their 
wages. 2s! ooh 


Tite Geclond: xe Potitien of Inhabitants of St. Mary-le-bone, for the abolition” 
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‘Tithes (England) ——Petitions for the abolition thereof ;—of Farmers and others 
of St. Ives of Towednack ;—and, of Lelant. 

Jews. —— Petitions for relief from ciyil disabilities ;—of persons professing the 
Jewish religion of Kingston-upon-Hull ;—of persons professing the Christian 
religion of Kingston-upon-Hul! ;—and, of persons professing the Jewish reli- 
gion in Brighton. 

Municipal Corporations.——Petitions for extending the right of election of Ma- 
gistrates in Corporate Towns ;—of Members of the Society of Liberals and 
inhabitants of Kingston-upon-Hull ; 3—of Householders of Yeovil ;—and, of Ine 
habitants of Totness; referred to the Select Committee on Municipal Corpo. 
rations. 

House me Window Taxes.——Petition of Inhabitants of Brighton, for the repeal 
thereof. 

Taxes on Knowledge. ——Petition of Members of the Political Union of mar 
for the repeal thereof, 

Personal Estate Tax.——Petition of Inhabitants of Chard, for the 

Soap Duty.——Petition of Soap Manufacturers of the City of Lim ace, rere the 
repeal thereof. 

Criminal Laws.——Petition of Magistrates, Clergy, and Inhabitants of Broxbourn 
and Hoddesdon, for the amendment thereof. 

Poor Laws ( Ireland.) ——Petition of Parish Officers, Directors, and Guardians of 
the Poor of Brighthelmstone, for the introduction of Poor Laws into Ireland, 
Reform of Parliament (England) Act.——Petition of Seamen of the Port of 
Kingston-upon-Hull, and of its neighbourhood, four the amendment of the 32d 

section thereof. 

House and Window Taxes.———Petitions for the repeal thereof;—of Inhabitant 
Householders of Hastings and St. Leonard’s ;—of St. John Hackney ;—and, of 
Vestrymen and other Rate-payers of St. Mary-le-bone. 

Sale of Beer Act. ——Petitions for the repeal thereof;—of Proprietors and Occu- 
piers of the Hundred of Guestling, Sussex ;—of Inhabitants of Kidderminster 3 
—of St. Mary, Paddington ;—of Bakewell ;—and, of the Mayor, Magistrates, 
Clergymen, and others, of Stockport. 

Slavery.—— Petition for the abolition thereof ;—of Inhabitants of Godalming ;— 
of Heritors, Burgesses, Feuars, and Inhabitants of the Burgh of Nairn ;—of 
Baptists of Brecknock ;—of Protestant Dissenters of Brecknock;—and; of 
Ladies and Female Inhabitants of Brecknock. 

Imprisonment for Debt.——Petition of Bankers, Merchants, Manufacturers, 
and Inhabitants of Glasgow, against the incarceration of debtors for sums 
under 82, 

Protestant Dissenters.——Petitions for relief from the grievances to which Dis 
senters are subject in relation to Parochial Registration, Marriages, and Paro- 
chial Rates ;—of Methodists of Mount Tabor, Chapel Lane, Delph ;—of 
Bridge ;—of Kirkheaton ;—of Mottram in Longdendale and Hollingworth ;—of 
Patmas Chapel, Todmorden ;—of Brande Lee Chapel, Dawley Green of 
Lindley ;—of Mount Sion Chapel, Stoke-upon-Trent ;—of Zion Chapel, Lane 
End ;—of Bolton Street Chapel, Bury (Lancaster) ;—of Independents of Buek 
Street Meeting House, Tutbury ;—of Protestant Dissenters of Zion ley 
Madeley Wood ;—of Caroline Street Chapel, Lane End ;—and, of M 

Sugar.—Petition of Sugar Refiners of London to permit the Importation 
reign Sugar to be refined for exportation to a Foreign market. 

Currency.——Petitions for an inquiry into the state thereof ;—of Inhabitants of 
Bakewell ;—and, of Manufacturers, Farmers, and Tradesmen of Eckington. 

Vote by Ballot, &e. ——Petition of the Presed. and Secretary of the Markinch 
Fc Union, for the adoption of Vote by Ballot, the repeal of the Sopeemnias 

t, &e. 

Hand-loom Weaving.———Petition of Hand-loom Weavers of Johnston, for.the 
appointment of a Board of Trade for the regulation of that manufacture. 

East India Company’s Charter.——Petition of Bankers, Ship-owners, Mer- 
chants, Tradesmen, and Inhabitants of Greenock, for the abolition of the 


aa monopoly, and the removal of the restrictions which fetter the trade 
ia, 
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Church ia Ireland Bill ——Petitions against ;—of Clergy of Kinsale ;—of the 
Rev. John Benjamin M‘Crea;—and, of the Clergy of the Diocese of Ferns. 

Clergy (lreland.)——Petition of Clergymen of the Established Church in King’s 
Lynn, for the immediate relicf and effectual protection of the Protestant Clergy 
in Ireland. 

Education (lreland.)——Petition of Minister, Churchwardens, and other Igha- 

-bitants of Delgany, against the new system of Education in Ireland. 4 

Soap.—Petition of Proprietors, Manufacturers, Merchants, and other Inha- 
bitants of the Burgh of Inverness, for the repeal or reduction of the Duty 
thereon. 

Church of Scotland. ——Petition of Inhabitants of Nairn, for the amendment of 
the Law relating to Lay Patronage in the Church of Scotland. 

Municipal Corporations. ——Petition of Inhabitants of Rochester, complaining of 
the administration of the affairs of that Corporation; referred to the Select 
Committee on Municipal Corporations. 

Tithes.——Petitions for the extinction thereof ;—of Owners and Occupiers 0: 
Land in the Hundred of Wellow, Somerset ;—and, of Yatton. 

Protestant Dissenters. —— Petitions complaining of the grievances to which Pro- 
testant Dissenters are subject, and praying for relief ;—of Clergymen connected 
with Chapels of the Established Church in Bath ;-—of Protestant Dissenters of 
Ebenezer Chapel, Newcastle-under-Lyme;—of Lendal Chapel, York ;—of 
Bethell Chapel, Burslem ;—and, of Unitarians of Honiton, 

Jews.——-Petitions praying for relief from Jewish disabilities,—of Protestant 
Dissenters of Bath ;—and, of Persons professing the Christian faith, in Bristol. 

Malt Tax.-——Petition of Inhabitants of the Royal Burgh of Kintore, for the re- 
peal thereof. 

Sale of Beer Act.——Petition of Chief Constable, Clergy, and Inhabitants of 
Burslem, for the repeal thereof, 

Beer Shops.——Petition of Retailers of Beer in Newcastle-under-Lyme, praying 
to be placed on the same footing as Licensed Victuallers. 

Receipts.——-Petition of the President of the Board of Directors of the Bristol 
Chamber of Commerce, Trade, and Manufactures, for the repeal of the Stamp 
Duty thereon, 

Dover Pilotage.——-Petition of Boatmen of Deal, for a modification or repeal of 
the Acts for the regulation of Pilots and Pilotage within the liberties of the 
Cinque Ports. 

Forgery.—— Petition of Merchants, Manufacturers, and Inhabitants of Jedburgh, 
for the abolition of the punishment of Death for Forgery. 

Protestant Dissenters. Petitions for relief from the grievances to which Pro- 
testant Dissenters are subject in relation to Parochial Rates, Registration, and 
Marriages ;—of Inhabitants of Chudleigh ;—and, of Newton Abbott and New- 
ton Bushell, and their vicinity. 

Royal Burghs (Scotland) Bill._——Petition of the Chairman and Secretary of the 
Non-incorporated Trades of Edinburgh, in favour, 

Taxes on Knowledge.-——Petition of Robert Ronald, Chairman of a Meeting of 
the Letter Press Printers of Edinburgh, for the repeal of the Taxes affecting 
the diffusion of Knowledge. 

Members of Parliament.——Petition of William Meckay and James Alston, com- 
amar of the exemptionf rom arrest and imorisonment for debt allowed o 

embers of Parliamest. 

‘Stamps on Receipts.—— Petition of the Com of Merchants of the City of 
Edinburgh, for the repeal of the Stamp se ap Receipts. “g 
Military Flogging.—— Petition of Alexander Somerville, for the abolition of the 

practice of flogging in the Army. 

Church in Ireland Bil .—--Petition of the Archdeacon and Clergy ef the Arch- 

- deaconry of Durham, and of the Officialty of the Dean and Chapter of Dur- 
ham, and other Clergy of the Diocese, against. 


East India Charter.—Petition of the Incorporation of Traffickers or Merchant 


Company of Leith, in favour of the proposed measures for opening the Trade 
with China, and for the free settlement of British subjects in India. 
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Jews.——Petitions for the remoual of civil disabilities affecting the Jews ;—of 
William Parsons, of Melksham ;—and, of Persons of the Christian faith ree 
sident in and near the City of Westminster. : 

Robert Taylor.——Petition of Members of the Society of Free Inquirers of St, 
Mary-le-bone, for the liberation of the Rev. Robert Taylor. 

Education.——Petition of Members of the Literary and Scientific Institution of 
= City of Worcester, for the adoption of\a general system of National 

ucation. 
Regulation Bill.——Petition of Disciples, Advocates, and Friends of the 
Social and National System of Society, as developed and propagated by Mr. 
Robert Owen, in favour. 

House and Window Taxes.———Petitions for the repeal thereof ;—of Inhabitants 
of the parish of St. James’s, Bristol ;—and, of the Churchwardens on behalf of 
a Meeting of Inhabitant Householders of St. Mary-le-Strand. 

Maryborough Corporation.——Petition of Inhabitants of Maryborough, com- 
plaining of certain abuses in that Corporation, and praying for relief; referred 
to the Select C ommittee on Municipal Corporations. 

Highways Bill.——Petitions in favour ;—of the Association for the preservation 
of ancient Footpaths, established at Manchester ;—~and, of Inhabitants of Man- 
c . 

Royal Burghs (Scotland) Bill.——Petition of the Guildry Incorporation of the 
City of ae suggesting certain alterations therein ; referred to the Committee 
on the Bill. 

Hand.loom Weaving.——Petition of Manufacturers and Hand-loom Weavers of 
Perth, for the appointment of a Board of Trade for the regulation of that de- 

nt of Manufacture. ; 

Malt.———Petition of Yeomen, Farmers, and others, in and in the vicinity of Win- 
chester, for the repeal of the Duty thereon, ; 

Metropolitan Police.—Petition of the Vestry, Governors, and Directors of the 
Poor, and other Rate-payers of St. George, Hanover Square, complaining of the 
heavy and unequal Rate levied upon them for the support of the Police, and 
praying for relief. 

Poor Laws (Ireland.) Petition of the Vestry, Governors, and Directors of the 
Poor, and other Rate-payers of St. George, Hanover Square, complaining of the 
expense to that parish occasioned by the influx of Irish paupers, and praying 
for the introduction of Poor Laws into Ireland. 

Lunatics.——Petition of William Griggs, for an inquiry into the Laws relating 
to Lunatics. 

Slavery.——Petition of Inhabitants of Bath, praying the House not to proceed to 
legislate as to the abolition of Colonial Slavery until further inquiry has been 
made into the actual state and condition of the Slaves. 

Sale of Beer Act.—~—Petition of Inhabitants of Milwich and Fradswell, for the 
repeal thereof. i 

Municipal Corporations ——Petitions praying to be allowed the right of electing 
their own Corporate Officers;—of Inhabitants, Burgesses, and Freemen of 
Bedford ; of Free Burgesses of Richmond { York) ;—of Alnwick ;—and, of ia- 
habitants of Bury St. Edmund’s; referred to the Select Committee on Muni- 
cipal Corporations. 

Protestant Dissenters.——Petitions praying to be relieved from the disabilities 
affecting them ;—of Protestant Ministers composing the Northumberland Pres. 
bytery ;—of Protestant Dissenters of Totness ale of the President, Tutors, 
‘and Students educating for the Christian Ministry in Horton College (York- 
shire.) . 

‘Jews ——Petitions for the removal of disabilities affecting the Jews ;—of Triai- 
tarian Dissenters of Liverpool ;—and, of Persons professing the Christian faifh 
resident in Lambeth, . ' , 


The Petitions for the better observance of the Lord's Day, and for the 
ee so numerous, that all our pages would 
be insufficient to record in 
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DISCUSSION AT THE INDIA HOUSE, ON THE ABOLITIO 
OF THE CHINA MONOPOLY. 


‘We have watched, with some attention, the proceedings of the India 
Company, as to-the proposals made to them by Government, for the 
future relations between India and England, as well as with China: 
and although we conceive these proposals to fall far short of what 
might have been reasonably expected by the People of England, from 
a Raening and liberal Ministry, yet we are not at all surprised that 
the Directors of the Company, and the Proprietors of India Stock 
generally, should be dissatisfied with them. They have held the 
power and the patronage of that vast empire too long to part. with 
either without a struggle: and it was, therefore, to be expected that 
they should reject any proposition for taking these privileges out of 
their hands. We trust, however, that in the event of a contest, 
which seems very likely to happen, between the Government and the 
Company, the Parliament will do its duty, in guarding the interests 
of the public at large, and compelling both the contending parties to 
yield to whatever may be most advantageous to the whole com- 
munity. 

A special meeting of the Proprietors of India-Stock was held at 
the India House on Monday last, to take into consideration the Cor- 
respondence that had lately passed between the Directors and the 
Board of Controul; and the first step of their proceedings was to 
hear read to them, by the Clerk of the Court, a minute drawn up 
by one of the Directors—Mr. Henry St. Georce Tucker, con- 
taining the reasons for his dissent from the propositions made by the 
Government to the India Company. As this paper is called an “ able 
minute,” and is understood to contain the strongest arguments which 
the Company could urge against the Government plan, we will give 
such portions of it as have reference to the most material matters in 
dispute ; and offer our comments on them as we proceed. ; 


Mr. Tucker complains that “ the Company are called upon in.one 
line, to make an absolute surrender of the tea trade, which had 
hitherto constituted the only certain source for the payment of the 
dividends, and which, conducted, as at present, yielded an annual reve- 
a of 3,500,000/. to the Exchequer, free of any expense in the col- 
ection. 

_ The “ absolute surrender” here complained of, is the positive eon- 
dition of the existing lease: for when the last Charter was 
to the Company, giving them the Monopoly of the Tea trode with 
China, it was expressly stipulated, that in the year 1834 this Charter 
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was to cease and determine. The Company are, therefore, no more 
called upon to make an “absolute surrender” of their trade in Tea, 
than a tenant is called upon to “ surrender”. his farm or estate, when 
the full term of the lease, for which it was originally granted, has 
expired. | 

It is admitted by the Company that the profits on the Tea Mono- 
poly have hitherto been the only source from which they have been 
enabled to pay the Proprietors of India’ Stock their dividends of 
104 per cent. In other words, the people of England have been 
taxed, within the last twenty years, by the joint operation of the 
monopoly price of tea, and the extra ad valorem duty, which their 
monopoly price occcasioned, to the extent of about one 
millions sterling, for no other pu than to pay the dividends of 
yo per cent. to the Proprietors of India Stock ; who man their 
Indian territory and Indian trade so badly, that they would have had 
no dividends at all, but for this taxing of the British public, through 
the China Monopoly, in the increased price of Tea. If compensa- 
tion be, therefore, in to any party, it is from the-Company fo the 
public, on whom, through the Monopoly granted them by Parlia- 


ment, they have inflicted this enormous exaction, during the period 
named. 


Mr. Tucker dwells on the great advantage of the revenue coming 
into the Exchequer free of expense in the collection. But no one 
who makes Se pe gp his guide, can doubt for a moment, but that, 


with a reduced price and duty, and the increased consumption which 
these would occasion, a much larger net revenue might be derived 
from a free trade in this article of almost universal consumption in 
England, than has ever been realized under close Monopoly : even if 
the extent and safety of the revenue were the only thing worth con- 
sidering. 

He next complains that the future dividends of the Proprietors, 
to the extent of 630,000/. a year—are to be secured on the India 
revenue only, and not guaranteed by a permanent fund in England, 
which he. contends that the Government ought to furnish; and he 
calls Mr. Grant's proposition “a menace of confiscation or destruction, 
which no statesman in the country could be found bold enough or 
wicked enough to carry into execution !” There is ne woes to what 
an extent pecuniary interest will blind men’s reason, and pervert their 
judgment: but we never saw a more striking proof of its fatal 
tion than this. Any other person, except a proprietor of India Stock, 
would see in this proposition of the Government, a culpable tender- 
ness of regard for the pecuniary interests of the stock-holders ; while 
the recognition of their right to any portion of the Indian Revenue, 
after the expiration of their charter, as interest on their capital stock : 
and the engagement to pay off the principal of that stock at 2004. for 
every 100/. originally paid by the Peg a are acts which, in our 
view of the case, ought justly to subject the Ministers to censure from 
the Parliament, as being wholly beyond the strict line of justice, to 
which they ought, in the embarrassed circumstances of the country, 
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rigidly to confine themselves. And yet, Mr. Tucker, only because 
he is an East India Director, and a holder of India Stock, talks.of 
this extreme generosity as being so atrocious, that no statesman in 
England could be found bold enough or wicked —_ to carry it 
into execution. This is the language held by one thoroughly ac 

uainted with Indian history, and perfectly well aware of the cruelties, 

unders, confiscations, and oppressions, pn on the natives of 

dia, by English statesmen, bold enough an wicked enough to do 
any thing which should enrich their families, and add to their own 
hoards of ill-gotten wealth. ; 


Mr. Tucker objects altogether to the giving up of the China Mo- 
nopoly; and urges, among other curious reasons,—one—* that it 
would lead to extensive smuggling, which is a cause of great demo- 
valization and crime.” Mr. Tucker knows quite well that the whole 
of the opium grown and manufactared by the East India Company, 
under the most rigid monopoly in Bengal, is smuggled into China, 
and is the source of more demoralization, from its intoxicating and 
maddening qualities, than all the smuggling of tea would ever create’; 
while the encouragement given by the Company to Idolatries 
Sacrifices in India, as sources of revenue, to help also to pay their 
dividends, may be cited as proofs that it is not to demoralizatton, or 
to crime, that the Company entertain any very great objection. It is 
only when they are wnprofitable, that they inveigh against them’: 
whenever gain can be made to result from either, or both, they axe 
as ready to encourage them as any body of men in the world. 


In a strain of cane indignation against the political economists ; 
and of great benevolence towards the people employed by the Company, 
Mr. Tucker asks—“TIs it nothing to shut up whole warehouses and 
docks in the metropolis?” ‘ What is to become of the 3000 or 
4000 persons now employed by the Company in these establishments? 
Is it nothing that they should be thrown out upon the world as 
me ers?” Such questions as these might be as well urged as reasons 
or discontinuing awar. And the contractor, about to lose his 
by peace, might just as reasonably say—* What! Is it nothing to 
ut up the docks and arsenals of Plymouth, Portsmouth, Deptford, 
Woolwich, and Sheerness? Is it uhing to discharge, not 3 or 4, bat 
30,000 or 40,000 soldiers, sailors, shipwrights, and artizans, and turn 
them on the world as paupers?” The answer is, that in every transition 
from war to peace, from monopoly to free trade, or from any other bad 
.state of things to a better, there must be some individual losers : but 
if Governments were to be deterred from making beneficial 
because some warehouses would become useless, and some persons. 
no longer employed, then no changes would ever take place, and no 
‘improvements could ever be effected. In point of fact, however, for 
every warebouse shut up in London, by the cessation of the Mon > 
twenty at least would be opened at the ou , by the ition of 
Free ‘Trade, and for every person losing employment by the with 
China being thrown open, a hundred at least would find eniploy- 
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qent in the manufacturing, mercantile, and shippin ions, to 
which this change would pa rise. Sob Wha aen 

These, then, are the weighty reasons; and there are none others, 
in this “able minute” of Mr. Tucker, and his brother Directors of the 
India Company, against the opening of the Commerce with the East, 
and the o arrangements proposed for India by the Ministers of 
the day: and from this cS pan the British Public may judge how 
little there is to apprehend of sound argument in favour of the Com- 
pany’s claims. ’ 

Sir Joun Matcotm made a long speech against the Government 

lan, in the course of which he made some remarkable observations. 

e contended that England maintained her place among the nations 
of the earth by her possessing India :—and yet we have seen, from Mr. 
Tucker, that the only condition on which we could hold that coun’ 
was, that the deficiency of its revenue to pay its expenses should 
made up by a tax on every tea-drinker in England, which, in twenty 
years, had wrung from the nation a sum of one hundred millions 
sterling! This was the great advantage we had gained as a nation, 
by our possession of a country, which, so far from being able to 
maintain itself, much less yield us any profit, had drawn a hundred 
millions sterling from the people of this country, and saddled the 
Indian territory with the eopey of paying the interest of loans, 
debts, and stock, to the extent of fifty millions more at the very leas 
Sir John was not for having a free press in India, nor for being too 
zealous in propagating Christianity, nor, in short, for any other of 
those “ untried speculations,” of which the haters of innovation 
always stand in so much dread. He ended by proposing the follow- 
‘ing resolutions :— 


“ That having attentively considered the correspondence which was laid 
before the proprietors on the 25th ultimo, this Court must, in the first place, 
express their cordial approbation of the conduct of the Court of Directors, 
im maintaining, as they have done, with judgment, zeal, and ability, the 
rights and interests. of the East India Company. 

* + That on reviewing the intimate connexion which has so long subsisted 
‘between India and the Company, this Court desire to record their conviction 
that the Company can have no other object iu undertaking to administer 
the territorial government for a further term, than the advancement of the 
happiness and. prosperity of our native subjects; and that if Parliament in 
its wisdom should consider, as His Majesty’s Ministers have declared, that 
that great object may be best promoted by continuing the administration 
‘in the hands of the Company, but div of their commercial r 
the Company having, through the Court of Directors, suggested, as it was 
their duty to do, the difficulties and dangers, political as well as financial, 
which beset the dissolution of the connexion between the territorial and the 
commercial branches of their affairs, will not shrink from the aki 
even at the sacrifice required, provided that powers be reserved to 
the Company efficiendy to administer the government, and that 
rights and claims be adjusted upon the principle of fair 
compromise. 


“That the Company, however, looking to the present and prospective 
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state of the Indian finances, to the aid which the territory derives from the 
trade, and to the probable difficulty of effecting remittances from India 
under the proposed system, are of opinion that it is not reasonable that 
“the Company’s assets, commercial and territorial, with ali their possessions 
and rights, shall be assigned to the Crown on behalf of the territorial go- 
vernment of India, in exchange, as proposed by His Majesty’s Ministers, 
for an annuity of ten and a half per cent. for forty years, payable. in 
England out of the territorial revenues, and redeemable at the end of that 


period at the rate of 100/. for every 55/. of annuity, except on the following 
conditions, viz. :— 


“ First, That the sum to be set apart for a guarantee fund be extended 
to such an amount as upon reasonable calculation will be sufficient, with 
the accumulations during forty years, to redeem the annuity at the expita- 
tion of that term, and that in the event of India failing in any one year to 
remit sufficient funds to pey the dividend, the deficiency shall be supplied 
out of the guarantee fund ; any sums which may be taken for that purpose 
being made good to the fund by subsequent remittances from India. 


“Secondly, That the Company, exercising the same powers as they now 
under their charter, shall continue to administer the government of 
ndia for a defined period, not less than twenty years, and if deprived of it 
at the expiration of that term, or at any time a thereto, they 
shall be allowed the option of demanding payment of the principal at the 
rate of 100/. for each 5/. 5s. of annuity, and whenever paid off they will be 
entitled, if they shall see fit, with their capital, or any portion thereof, to 
resume their undoubted right to trade, which it is now proposed by His 
Majesty’s Ministers should be in abeyance. 


“Thirdly, That during the period of the Company’s administration of 
the territorial government, all measures invelving direct or contingent ex- 
penditure shall originate with the Court of Directors, and be subject, as at 
present, to the control of the Board of Commissioners, under the restricti 
of the existing law; and further, that sufficient powers be reserved to thi 
Company to check, by a system of publicity to both houses of Parliament, 
or by some other means, any acts of the Board which may a to the 
Court of Directors to be unconstitutional, to militate against ie peices 
of good government, to interfere with substantial justice to our alli 
invalidate or impair the security for the dividend ; and 


“Fourthly. That a sufficient power be retained over the commertial 
assets to enable the Court of Directors to propose to the Company, and 
ultimately to the Board, for their confirmation, a plan for making suitable 
provision for outstanding commercial obligations, and for such of the com- 


mercial officers and servants of the Com 
proposed arrangements. pany as may be affected by the 


“That the Court of Directors be requested to ‘ 
tion to His Majesty’s Ministers.” q communicate this resolu- 


Sir Cuares Forses, with that benevolent consideration for the 


people of India which he always entertains, protested a : 
Feoclutions, the only object of which seemed to be to Daten the Pico 
ulation of India for the sake of paying the dividends to the stock- 
olders in England, which he insisted we had no right to levy upon 
them. Ifthere were any surplus reven lied. the 


ue, it should be 
paying off the loans borrowed on the faith of that re ns 


appropriated. He hoped, therefore, “er 


that if this part of the Govern- 
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ment plan were persisted in, the natives of India would not submit te 
it, ¢ hope so too. | 


Mr. Mo.oney advised the Company not to yield up their con- 
nexion with China. He requnded the Government as one of 
confiscation and spoliation. He thought the trade with China could 
never be in better hands than in those of the East India Company ! 
and he would never consent to its transfer to any others ! ! is 
nothing like speaking out plainly, and Mr. Mooney has certainly 
this merit at least : for in him there is neither ambiguity nor mistake, 


- The result of the discussion was to postpone the matter for further 
consideration, as the resolutions were deemed too important to be 
adopted or rejected hastily. 

. The Debate was renewed on Tuesday: and many new speakers 
took a part in it, especially Sir Harrorp Jones Brypegs, Mr, 
Mackinnon, Mr. Weepon, General D'Ausiac, and Mr. RanpaLt 
JACKSON, but nothing of sufficient novelty or importance occurred 
to need repetition here, except, perhaps, the remarkable assertion of 
the first speaker, that the great mass of the British Public were in 
favour of the continuance of the East India Company on its present. 
footing, and that none but the wild and speculative traders of Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, Manchester, and Birmingham wished any change : 
though they, by the change they sought, would involve themselves in 
one common ruin! and the assertion of the latter, that in every part 
of the country the Ministerial project was regarded as one of ro 


and spoliation! They are each equally near, or rather, equally re- 
0 


mote from the truth; as the voice of the country. will, we hope, soon 
convince them, when it comes to be freely expressed on this subject. 


. We rejoice at this and every other opportunity that can be pres 
sented to the British public, for affording them the means wo see this 
case of India, China, and the great political and commercial interests 
connected with both, argued and discussed in all its bearings: bein 

satisfied that the more the subject is inquired into and ons ts 
the more determined will be the public spirit of the country not to 
tolerate the Monopoly and Despotism of our Eastern Empire any 
longer, and the more will be the public astonishment that such glaring 
wrongs and abuses could be permitted to remain unredressed so long. 





KNOWLEDGE THE HIGHEST SOURCE OF PLEASURE. 


For the pleasure and delight of knowledge, it far surpasseth all other in 
nature. e see in all other pleasures there is satiety; and after they be 


used, their verdure departeth—which sheweth well that they be but deceits 


of pleasure, and not pleasures; and that it was the novelty which pleased, 
po not the quality: and therefore we see, that volu $ men turn friars, 
and ambitious princes tir nielancholy. But of knowledge there is no 
satiety—but satisfaction ‘and appetite are perpetually interchangeable— 


~~ Bacon’s Novum 
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DIPLOMATIC EXPENDITURE OF ENGLAND. . 
BY A. V. KIRWAN, Ese. 





INFERIORITY OF THE ENGLISH IN NEGOCIATION.—EDUCATION OF ENGLISH. 
. DIPLOMATISTS.—EFFECTS OF THE ADDRESS OF EMINENT MINISTERSs 





Fhr Geschwitz halt den Schuler zurich, und ihre beharrliche Mittelmassig- 
4 heit argert die Besten.—GoxrtHE. a“ 
In our last article we have shewn that a saving of 37,000/. could be 
made even in the reduced Estimate of the English Diplomatic Ex- 
nditure, and that by a different distribution of this money the 
ice itself might be rendered more efficient. In this paper we 
shall attempt to account for the admitted inferiority of the English 
Agents generally in the Art of Negociation, to shew how defective is 
the Education of English Diplomatists, and to prove what effects the 
skill and address of Individuals have had in the fate and destinies of 
other countries. 


The inferiority of the English in the art of negociation, so fatal 
to the influence of our Cabinet in Foreign Courts, arises mainly from 
one capital defect in English Education.* In most of the Universities 
of Europe, there are Faculties, well endowed, on the Law of Nations 
and the Diplomatic Art.+ Every educated Foreigner is a Civilian in 
the largest sense of the term. He has acquired fixed and definite 
notions of right and obligations. Jurisprudence is the general basis 
of his education and discipline, and for civil and public employ- 
ments, to which so large a portion of the Continental youth are 
destined, it is the best of all foundations; because, in the civil law 
moral truths are reduced to the certainty, and digested into the form 
of a science. Every one knows this is the case in Holland and Ger- 
a By this kind of Institution the mind of the stadent is 
moulded not merely to the abstract science and learning of a Publicist, 





* There are, no doubt, several brilliant exceptions to this censure. It was the 
fashion, some years ago, to cry down the Foreign Policy of the late Lord Castle- 
reagh; but, although no admirers of the general Policy of that Minister, we 
cannot chuse but admit that his tone was much bolder than is the tone of those 
who vilipended him, and who want alike his courage and common sense, as well 
as that knowledge of the interests of Europe, which book-learning can never 


+ The celebrated Martens, who has written so much and so well on Diplomacy, 
was Professor of the Law of Nations at the University of Gottingen. In early 
life the present Duke of Sussex: was one of his pupils. So was M. de T 
nieff, afterwards adjoint to M. de Nowosilsoff, when Minister in Russia. e 
remember to have heard M. Tourgenieff declare at Petersburg that he owed his 
employment solely to the recommendation of Martens. The Emperor Alexander 
always attended to Martens’ suggestions, We have ourselves attended Lectures 
on the Ars Diplomatica at Gottingen, and have heard the same subject ably treated 
at Berlin University by Savigny, at Munich by Schelling, and with great learning, 
though rather too pedantically, by (we think) Professor Tyschen, 
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but to the peculiar acquirements and qualifications of Practical Diplo» 
macy.* 

It is long discipline, and long discipline only, which can send 
the mind of youth for the reception of the grat doctrines of interna- 


tional law and policy, the common and customary law of nations, and 

especially the fundamental principle, that States, though sov 

and independent, as far as regards internal and municipal 

are nevertheless, as regards external acts, members of an E 

community, and therefore subject and subordinate to laws, by whi 
vidual i mem- 


they are equally protected and controuled, with the ind 
bers of any civil society. 

How, unless by previous study, under the direction of abler heads, 
and under the controul of some supervising Power, is the youth 
destined for the Diplomatic career, to arrive at a practical knowled 
and use of the statute law of nations, the records of treaties, and the 
whole body of federal acts, which is the foundation of the European 

stem of balanced power and divided dominion. At college, the 

‘nglish gentleman learns nought of this. There is no Faculty to 
teach him at either of our Universities; and the period at which he 
is about to become an Attaché, is not exactly the moment when he is 
likely to sit down to peruse the works of Ompteda, Kamptz, Kliiber, 
Hiibner, or De Wolff,+ or the treatises of Bynkershoek, Wicquefort, 
or Rousset; provided even that he could read them in the original, 
which we believe not one in every ten of the young aspirants can do. 


Our incredible ignorance of these authorities is one main source of 
our weakness. Every foreign Employé who handles any particular 
question as to disputed territory or navigation of waters, is famili 
with the recognized grounds in law and policy on which such question 
is to be argued. Well read in the public law of Europe, he is ac- 
quainted not only with the Treaties and Conventions, but with the 
principles on which such disputes have been determined. The par- 
ticular arrangements of territory established by the treaties of 
Munster and Westphalia, are matter only of history: but the 
principles and doctrines of which these arrangements were ony 
particular applications, and which are involved in these speci 
stipulations, are applicable to all questions of territory, and bindin 
by common consent on all ages. What chance has an Engli 
Lord, whose education on these points has been so defective, however 





* When Prince Polignac became Premier of France, he conceived the design of 
a college exclusively devoted to the Diplomatic Art, and had well nigh carried 
his plan into execution, when that revolution broke out, from which the people 
expected so much, but which has, as regards these fond hopes, proved as illusory 
as that Eastern Sea fruit, 
** Which tempts the eye, 
Yet turns to ashes on the lips.” 


+ The writer has often been t in the House of Commons at discussions on 
international questions, but he has never heard the work of Wolff, “ Institutiones 
Juris Nature et Gentium,” quoted by more than two persons; one, the late Sir 
James Mackintosh, who abounded with learning on all subjects: the other, 
Mr. Herries, whose education has been German. Yet the work of Wolff is as fa- 
tmiliar as “ household words” with the veriest tyro in Diplomacy in Germany. 
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his natural. may be (and g him moreover to be 
hoe with the anc vf negociation) ; what chance we ask has. 
he, who never heard -of any other public law but Habeas Corpus 
and Trial by Jury, in a discussion of these international questions, with. 
men ar with authorities and inferences, and above all, deeply 
and learnedly imbued with the spirit of the Federal System of EKu- 
rope. Let those with whom Diplomatic qualifications are of small 
account, look at the history of the last century, and see what prodi- 
gious results have been wrought out in negociation by the talents 
even of asingle individual. 


The most remarkable example of the power of mere negociation in 
raising the ascendancy of ene power, and striking down that of an- 
other, is afforded by the alliance into which France was drawn by 
Austria in 1756. France was then persuaded to enter into a con- 
vention with her natural enemy,—to become the ally of the onl 
power in Europe, from which she could gain any accession of terri- 
tory, and to engage in a war, from which she could derive nothing 
but exhaustion. The result of this connexion with Austria was, 
that at the end of the seven years’ war, France was so powerless and pros- 
trate, as to be unable to move a hand for Poland, while Austria re- 
ceived in this quarter a large accession of dominion. Nor was it 
alone in federal power that France suffered ; for by incurring a debt 
of 50,000,000/. she incumbered her finances with that burden which 
was the immediate cause of the Revolution. That alliance, so fatal to 
France, was brought about by the personal address of the Austrian 
minister, Kaunitz.* ‘The loss of the Canadas (of which we talk so 
much in England) was a small part of the loss of France. This chef- 
d euvre of Kaunitz entirely neutralised whatever accession of power 
France might have derived from the family compact. 


England, as usual, lost what she had conquered, by her stupid nego- 
ciation at the Treaty of Paris, in 1763. 


The History of Europe exhibits another signal example of the force 
of skill in negotiation to change the face of a country’s affairs, in the 
success of the active and triumphant minister, Vergennes, in his efforts 
to restore his country, then languishing under the effects of Austrian 
intrigue. The occasion, was the designs of Joseph II. on Holland, 
in 1785. Vergennes's ineeepailiion ak mediation warded off the blow, 
baffied Kaunitz in negotiation, and, what was more important .to 
France, by the protection thus extended to Holland, so exalted the 
French party in the States General, and depressed the Stadtholder, as 
actually to melt down Holland, for the time, intoa province of France. 


These measures, by which France again began to look formidable, 
were brought about by the are of an individaal of humble parent- 
age, and who had raised himself by his own talents—Vergennes. 

The admirers of Mr. Pitt boast with reason of the interposition 
which he two years after, in conjunction with Prussia, effected in the 
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* Vide Memoirs of that time, where it will be found that this old beau, but- 
really able Minister, often engaged weak and worthless instruments to aceom- 
plish great ends. In the particular instance alluded to, he is said to have 
worked on Madame de Pompadour, 
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internal discussions of Holland, when, by restoring the authority of 
the Stadtholder, the French party in Holland was destroyed, and 
France despoiled of the influence acquired by M. Vergennes. And 
these admirers may, with.as much reason, boast of the unsuccessful 
effort made by the same able Minister in 1791, _Had'the influence 
of one man prevailed, neither Turkey nor Holland had been aban- 
doned to their fate. In 1791, Mr. Pitt was deeply impressed with 
the conviction that the of Russia afforded. a ground of alarm 
to all Europe; although her population and means were scarcely 
more than one half what they now are. The Czarina had sueces- 
sively reduced her pretensions to the retention of the fortress of 
Oczakow, and its unimportant district. But this comparatively tri- 
vial accession, the British Minister deemed it essential to the general 
interests.to prevent, though at the hazard of a war. For that pur- 
pose, he moved an address in Parliament, to enable his. Majesty to 
send a powerful armament into the Baltic, to support with vigor the 
then Kings of Sweden and Prussia, and the expiring efforts of 
Poland. A majority.of 93 was obtained in the Lower House. The 
armament was in a forward state of preparation, but the opposition 
was conducted with so much energy, both in the Lords and Com- 
mons, by some able and eloquent men, and go effectually strengthened 
from without, by the mercenary clamour of the merchants and manu- 
facturers trading to St. Petersburgh, that a general sense was created 
in the country against the measure. 

Finding the public mind so successfully acted on by his oppo- 
nents, the Minister surrendered his own opinion*—confined himself 
to negociation—abandoned, so far as any overt measures were con- 
pias both Turkey and.the North to their fate, and, soon after, 
Poland fell. Had the genius of this Minister not. then been 
thwarted, in the disbursement of half a million, or a million of 
money, it-is not going too far, to say, that the general war, which 
soon after followed, and which brought in its train a hundred fold 
more lavish expenditure, might never have taken place, and certainly 
Russia had. not succeeded. in those schemes, menacing to all the 
west of. Europe... Had the genius of one-man been. permitted to 
strike: this blow, the Russian fleet had not been at Buyekdere inthe 
month.of. April, 1833.» 

One of the individuals who headed this opposition to Mr. Pitt’re- 
mains to see-the fruits-of his policy. It was the present. Lord Grey, 





* See Mr, Pitt’s despatch to Mr. Ewart, our then Minister. at Berlin, wherein 
it is stated that the fears of a dissolution of the Cabinet alone prevented his pro- 
ings: Mr. Pitt’s words are these: “You perfectly know that no man could 
be more eagerly bent than i was,on'asteady adherence to the line which we’ had 
at first proposed, of going all leugths.to enforce the terms of the“ status quo,” 
and J am still as much persuaded as ever, that if we could have carried the sup- 
poy of the country with us, the risk and expense of the struggle, even if Russia 
ad not submitted without a struggle, would not have been more than the object 
worth.” May 24th, 1791. A single fortress, the capture of which had cost her 
many thousand men, was all that the Empress then demanded. _What would Mr. 
Pitt say now, were he to rise from his grave, and see the Russian squadron before 
Constantinople without a word, much less a blow, from Britain. But we are 
“ fallen on evil days,” and small statesmen now administer the affairs of Britain, 
VOL, IL.—NO, I. D 
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who then cried aloud for peace, when Great Britain might have thrown 
back Russia on her Asiatic Steppes; and he lives now, the humble 
suppliant of that power, asking her with “bated breath and whisper- 
ing humbleness” to be good enough to pass from Buyekdere to 
Taganrog! Would Chatham speak thus, or even William Pitt! 
No—in their days, Great Britain had spoken in a voice of thunder 
from the mouths of her cannon. In truth, the foreign policy of 
England has been rendered more brilliantly sucecessful by the 
genius of individuals, than by the efforts of the nation. 

The two men who were most prompt to sustain the reasonings of 
the pen with the sharp power of the sword, were Cromwell and 
Chatham. Cromwell was feared and courted, and, in the end, 
respected by all the powers of we Never did King or Minister 
obtain for the nation so many advantages at so small a sacrifice. 
There was not a Court in Kurope whose recesses he did not pene- 
trate; nora secret negotiation, of the progress of which he was igno- 
rant. His agents were omniscient. Their eyes were all-seeing, their 
ears were all-hearing; but there was this blot in their escutcheons, that 
they were not sent forth because they were allied to Duke this or the 
Earl that, but because they were known to possess those qualities likel 
to command success. The exiled king had his agents in Holland, 
in Russia, in Germany, in France, ms in Portugal ;* but these were 
circumvented and opposed by the address and talent of the agents of 
the Protector. 

Nor was this all. Cromwell, by his imperious character, acquired 
an ascendant over Mazarine, and each proposal made by him, however 
unreasonable in itself, and urged with whatever insolence, met with a 
ready compliance from the timid and politic Cardinal, who submitted 
to all indignities, in hopes of a fortunate issue.t Under Cromwell, 
too, be it remembered, we obtained possession of Jamaica and Dun- 
kirk. Nor was our foreign policy less transcendant under the first 
Pitt. He it was that expelled our then formidable rivals from North 
America—that founded our dependency in the East, and to whose 
comprehensive genius is assignable the development of those extra- 
ordinary commercial, naval, and military resources which have gained 
us a renown which we now seem disposed to allow to be tarnished, 
perhaps destroyed, by the corrosion of a political rust which we are 
daily suffering to encrust upon it. 

It may be by some thought that we bear rather hardly on those in 
office. We plead not guilty to this charge. Where merit is due, 
there we concede it freely. We are not disposed to deny to Mr. 
Eden the great credit which has been given to him for the negotiations 
by which he prevailed on France to disarm, when she and England 
were on the verge of war on account of the interference of the latter 





* Blake, a man who had not entered the land service till he was past fifty, and 
afterwards was made Admiral, not only raised the naval glory of the country to a 
higher pitch than it ever before attained, but also (despite the favor first shewn 
to Prince Rupert) ultimately obtained an ascendancy over the King of Portugal. 
Indeed, it may be generally remarked, that the diplomacy of England has been 
better managed by her navy than by professional diplomatists. As an example, 
in our own day, witness Commodore Bowler, on the South American station. 

+ Thurloe, vol. iii. p. 103, 619, 653. Also Hume, vol. vi. p. 65, & vii. p. 178. 
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in Dutch affairs. No doubt this was an exception to the inefficacy 
of English diplomacy. But let it be remembered that France was 
then, if not in the agony of the Revolution (1787), at least in those 
principal throes which indicate a monstrous birth. Besides, it should 
not be forgotten, that in this portion of his foreign policy, Mr. Pitt 
had the advantage of Mr. Fox’s support. 

It may no doubt be contended, that the energy of public opinion, 
and the force of popular sentiment, sometimes have, in England, in- 
terfered with the successes of negotiations. This is certainly one of 
the evils inseparable from a free Government. It is well known that 
the French Court, from the time of Henry, was anxious to’ pursue 
a ific policy towards the continent, and to cherish their marine, 
following out Colbert's maxim, that a “long war was not for the 
interests of France.” But the democratic party which afterwards burst 
forth at the Revolution, being fully formed before the death of Loxis 
XV., and eager for military aggrandizement, actually employed 
diplomatic agents, at every Court, to traverse the pacific policy of the 
King’s ambassadors.* 

It is only, however, in countries where opinions are partially free, that 
such devices are necessary. 

If free governments io this disadvantage in negotiation, they 
are not without their advantages too. In_ constitutional States, 
such as England, foreign powers do not co-operate with domestic 
factions to the extent that they do in more absolute monarchies. It 
is true that, during the negotiation of the treaty of Utrecht, the 
Dutch envoy, De Buys, was constantly in communication with the 
Whig, Lord Marlborough ;+ but this instance is rare, and it occurs 
in every other country a hundred times for once in England. 

Were the writer to enlarge on the influence obtained by the mind 
of one man—Mr. Canning—in swaying the Congress of Verona,* 
he would be going over ground too recent, and might be supposed 
anxious to draw a disadvantageous comparison between the high in- 
fluence then maintained by England, and her present prolific but 
powerless system of Protocolling. This is not his object. Nor is 
the time come for such enquiries. But a great day of reckoning 
must at length arrive, when a slumbering and short-sighted House of 
Commons, and a timid and inefficient Minister shall be made to 
answer for the decay of that influence, and the depreciation of that 
power, (the materials of the one and the elements of the other exist- 
ing in full force) which might be swayed and wielded, not alone to the 
great glory and advantage of England, but to the manifest happiness 
and wince of the whole civilized world. 

In the observations made in our first and second article, we may have 
appeared too personal. To the charge of personality the writer 
does not plead guilty. He has no private pique or “lodged hate” 
against any individual living. He has received neither slight nor in- 
attention from any one of those on whose public conduct he hag 





* For further and more ample details on this subject, vide “‘ La Politique de 
tous les Cabinets de I’ Europe.” 

+ Vide Swift, History of the four last years of the reign of Queen Anne. 
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remarked. On the contrary, to some of them he is indebted for 
much personal civility, and he believes the very worst public fune- 
tionary among them to be polite, urbane, and generous in private life. 
But free discussion is at an end in England if, because a Minister or 
Envoy happen to be amiable in private, and notoriously imbecile in 
his public capacity, his inefficiency is not to be hinted at. It may be 
said that the allusion to persons is not condemnation but abuse. So 
it is, no doubt, if the individuals be in a private sphere ; but when 
men are sent to Courts to represent their Sovereign and their Country, 
their faults as well as their follies become public property. Let not, 
then, the writer be mistaken, for he is neither actuated by envy nor 
hatred, nor even party-feeling. Of Wellington, Heytesbury, and Stuart 
de Rothsay, he has spoken as their high merits deserve, though dif- 
fering from them altogether in political opinion ; and he knows that 
no man represented his Sovereign, whether in America or at the 
Hague, with more of the feelings of a high-bred gentleman, than 
Sir Charles Bagot. Buta man may be a great publicist as well as a 
high-bred gentleman. Temple was both. And the late Lord Whit- 
worth, though not very profound, exhibited the rare union of perfect 
breeding, great dexterity and tact, and a high tone of national feeling. 
These qualities were well in their place ; they stood in good stead in 
Russia; but neither these nor the official pedantry and metaphysical 
subtlety of a Lauderdale or a Dugald Stuart+ were the weapons with 
which to combat Napoleon. The plain good sense, and honest pur- 
of Cornwallis, did more in a week than the high breeding of a 
Whitworth, or the specious casuistry of a Lauderdale, could effect in 
ears. 
There are many able men hitherto engaged in our Diplomacy, of 
whose merits we have made no mention. It is not that we are insen- 
sible to their merits, but that to enumerate them would doubtless exceed 
the space which a Journal of this kind could afford to such a subject. 
But it were injustice not to give credit to the patient industry of Lord 
Malmesbury, and the persevering talent of Sir Robert Liston. We 
might enlarge, in a critical spirit, on the style of some of our late 
State Papers; but we fear it were vain to expect for some time to 
come, the energy of a Cromwell or a Chatham, or the classic elegance 
of a Canning or a Dudley. 








* The Duke of Wellington was sent by Mr. Canning to the Congress of Verona, 
The instructions given to his Grace were all worthy of the man who then presided 
over the destinies of England. The instructions, acted on in a firm spirit, held 
the Barbarian of the North in check, and fixed the wavering counsels of M. de 
Montmorency to decline a friendship “‘whose embrace was death.” See Stapleton, 
Life, vol i. For a specimen of the tone assumed there by our Foreign Minister, 
see Despatch of October 18, 1822, to Sir William A’Court, requiring instant atone- 
ment in the case of the condemnation of the Lord Collingwood. 

+ It is not generally known, that Lord Lauderdale wasaccompanied by Dugald 
Stuart, in his Embassy to Paris. So long as these metaphysical Scotchmen had 
to transact the business, there was nothing but confusion. At length, the Go- 
vernment were obliged to avail themselves of the services of Lord Henry Seymour, 
(since Marquess of Hertford, and then a prisoner in France) and who had never 
been bred to Diplomacy; but common sense had in his person one of those sober 
victories, which common sense rarely fails to obtain. 
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ON THE NECESSITY OF SECURING FREEDOM OF SET- 
TLEMENT FOR BRITISH SUBJECTS IN INDIA. 


Havine closed our account of the Cruelties practised by the East 
India Company on the Natives of India, and shewn the disadvan 
under which that country has hitherto laboured for the want of a 
resident British and independent population in the interior, to act as 
a check on the oppressive conduct of the Government, as well as to 
develope fully pe freely the vast resources of the Country for Com- 
merce in every branch, we now turn to another view of the subject, 
and shall endeavour to point out the necessity, as well as the benefits, 
of unrestricted Colonization being allowed to British Settlers.in every 
part of their vast empire. In doing this, we shall advert to one of 
the ablest works that has recently appeared on this subject :—a work 
which attracted little or no attention at the time it was published, but 
which will now obtain additional importance, from the approach of 
the crisis in which its views will be put to the test.* We shall treat of 
the several works of Sir Thomas Munro, Mr. Rickards, Mr. Craw- 
furd, Ram Mohen Roy, Sir John Malcolm, and others, each in their 
turn; but we begin with this, as one of the best foundation-stones 
that we can lay down for the basis of our future arguments :— 


The anomalous and short-sighted policy so long pursued by Great 
Britain towards her East India dependencies, has been a frequent and 
fertile source of complaint and animadversion. Invested with supreme 
and unlimited control over }00 millions of human beings, inhabiting 
one of the most highly-favoured regions on the surface of the earth, 
but reduced to the lowest state of mental degradation, she seems to 
have forgotten that the possession of that bed involves also the duty 
of improving the moral and physical condition of the le, and of 
imparting to them the blessings of civilization. Regardless, however, 
of this pe and paramount duty, she has delegated the sovereignty 
which bound her to its fulfilment, to a Company of Traders, whose 
primary object it has been to make that sovereignty permanent in their 
own hands, no matter by what means, in order to secure to themselves 
whatever of profit might be extracted from the soil, from which they 
have systematically withheld and excluded the means of improvement. 
Without wasting a rot oe on what might be the consequences of 
such an act, to the wretched natives of those remote regions, she has 
consigned their dearest interests to the tender mercies of a body of 
men, whose confined and money-making © men has been invariabl 
opposed to those extended and enlightened views of policy, whic 





* 


Enquiry into the Expediency of applying the Principles of Colonial Policy 
to the Government of India. 8vo, J. M. Richardson, Cornhill, London.” 
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would have induced a more liberal Government to regard the perma- 
nent benefit of its subjects as an object of far mares importance, than 
the amount of tribute which it might annually drain from them. 


Acting on the avowed principle that the poverty and ignorance of 
the Natives compose the strength of the Government, the East India 
Company has uniformly resisted every attempt to enlighten their 
minds, and to raise them from their present degraded condition. 
With the view of putting a stop to all such attempts, regulations have 
been studiously framed, by which Europeans, whose — science 
and skill would have contributed greatly to promote those desirable 
objects, have been prevented from becoming possessed of any perma- 
nent interest in the country, whether as farmers or landed proprietors. 
The European race has consequently been reduced to the mere ser- 
vants of the Government, and to such as under its license are per- 
mitted to follow their mercantile pursuits. The number of persons 
thus circumstanced must of necessity be small, and it is calculated 
that at the present moment it does not exceed fifty thousand. This 
vast disproportion between the governing and the subject orders, and 
the total want of that community of feeling by which all the mem- 
bers of a state ought to be linked together, has been productive of so 
great an internal weakness in the Government, that the insecurity of 
its tenure has been at all times universally acknowledged. Thus the 
means unwisely adopted by the Company for the purpose of per- 
petuating their dominion, have led to the very result against which 
they were intended to guard. 


But while it is allowed on all hands that, under the present system 
of government, the British dominion in India is not secure, the 
opinions of those who have devoted their attention to the subject of 
the means to be adopted for ensuring its continuance, have been much 
divided. Some, indeed, the constant advocates of the fitness of things 
as they are, have strenuously urged the doctrine of non-interference, 
lest any alteration, however trivial, in the existing order of things, 
should overthrow a power, the existence of which depends on so slender 
a thread; and have blindly maintained, that there is no safety for the 
Government except in a continued enforcement of those arbitrary and 
exclusive regulations, under the influence of which this precarious 
state of things has arisen. Those, however, who see nothing to terrify 
them in the bugbear innovation, when that innovation is loudly 
demanded by sound policy and common sense, have regarded, as the 
best and most decisive remedy, the formation of a body intermediate 
between the governors and the governed, which, while mutually 
controlling, would, at the same time, mutually support both the one 
and the other; and form the strongest bond of union between them. 
Among those who maintain this latter opinion, some are desirous 
that this intermediate body should be formed from among the Natives 
themselves, without, however, pointing out by what means this object 
is to be accomplished ; while others maintain that the only safe and 
practicable mode of carrying into effect this essential preliminary, is 
the introduction of a sufficient number of European settlers, who, by 
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forming a permanent connexion with the soil, and with the people, 
would seo become identified with them, by a community of in- 
terest, and a reciprocity of feelings. 


In the consideration of so important a subject as the Colonization 
of India, and of the means by which it is to be effected, the actual 
state of the country must of course be investigated, and the govern- 
ment of the East India Company, as well as the situation of the 
natives, be fully reviewed. The didiculties opposed to the measure 
require also to be pointed out, and the consequences likely to result 
from it to be duly weighed. The whole of these points have been 
carefully and candidly examined in the work already named, which 
we have no hesitation in characterizing as one of the most valuable 
that has appeared since the history of Mr. Mill. The author is one 
of the best informed writers that have ever taken up the subject; and 
throughout every line of his book, which is written expressly to advo- 
cate Colonization as the “one thing needful” for the security of 
India, there is also a patriotic attachment to rps bee British ; 
which may make him a safe guide to those even who think only of 
the glory of their country, on whatevever basis this may be founded. 


But it is not alone with a view to the stability of British interests 
in India that the author advocates the application of a system of 
Colonization to that country. Actuated by the true spirit of sound 
philosophy, he looks upon this as a result of secondary importance 
when compared with the immense moral consequences which could 
not fail to accrue from its adoption. Regarding the civilization and 
intellectual improvement of the human race, as the consummation to 
which all other considerations ought to be held subservient, he directs 
his powerful efforts to the attainment of this grand object, in the pre- 
sent work, of which we propose to lay before our readers a brief but 
comprehensive and faithful analysis. 


This valuable but unpretending volume first treats of the commer- 
cial system of the East India Company, and proves, by the confes- 
sions of the Directors themselves, occasional only, it is true, and ap- 
parently almost accidental, that that body cannot be regarded as a 
commercial one, unless it be granted that trade can continue to be 
carried on at a continual loss; for it is evident from these statements 
that the balance of a fair account, if such account had ever been kept, 
of the commercial concerns of the Company, would constantly evince 
a most material deficiency. The Company, however, has continued 
to exist ; and even, as its friends affirm, to increase in prosperity ; 
some other resource must, therefore, have been possessed by it, for no 
argument is requisite to demonstrate that a fair merchant can never 
become rich by a continued course of uninterrupted losses. This 
resource is discovered in the tribute which they drain from India. 


Succeeding to the rights of the Native Princes, whom it has dis- 
possessed, or taken under its parental tutelage, the East India Com- 
pany has obtained for itself nine-tenths of the whole rents arising 
from the immense territories over which it rules. These, after de- 
ducting a small, and generally a very small, proportion of them, for 
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the necessary expenses of the Government of India, (for in this point 
alone the Company is actuated by the genuine spirit. of commerce, 
and advocates the principle of the smallest possible expenditure,) 
are partly transmitted to China to be employed in the Company's 
monopoly of the tea-trade; and the remainder is invested in the 
purchase in the Indian market of such articles as may realize a profit 
in England, though this profit has, on many occasions, been treated 
as a secondary object; as indeed it may fairly be considered when we 
reflect that the whole of the investment derived from this source must 
be regarded as profit altogether. The revenue thus obtained, which 
in fact is tribute paid by India into the Company's coffers, forms, 
with the profit derived from its monopolies, the only income which is 
available for its dividends ; and when this revenue bas happened to 
be insufficient for the investment required, the deficiency has been 
made up by loans, the repayment of which, together with the interest 
thereor, is imposed upon the territory of India, which is thus made 
answerable for goods exported to its own detriment, and to the ad- 
vantage only of a distant and mercenary community. How long it 
may be possible for the riches of that favoured and fertile portion of 
the earth to continue paying all and receiving nothing, is a problem 
difficult to be solved ; but the day must come when this system must 
of necessity cease ; when all having been taken, nothing will remain 
to be seized ; and when the exhausted land will no ym afford any 
portion of the supplies now so eneperingly drained from it. The 
present system must, therefore, eventually destroy itself ; but its dura- 
tion may be prolonged by a continuance of the ruinous system of 
loans now in progress ; and the check thus to be given by the ruin of 
the territory is a consummation so devoutly to be deprecated, that we 
are bound to seek a remedy to prevent so fatal a result. 


This remedy can only be discovered either in the diminution of 
the amount levied from the soil, or in its improvement, to such an 
extent as to enable it to bear with less inconvenience the burden im- 
posed upon it. The increasing debt, with the interest accruing 
thereon, without referring to the rapacity of its rulers, would alone 
be sufficient to sly the former of these alternatives from fulfilling 
the proposed object ; nor would its effects be other than deferring for 
a longer period of time the final ruin which must ensue from a con- 
stant and unceasing drain, which is not counterbalanced by any cor- 
responding influx; neither would the latter be possible under the 
present system, as will be evident on a reference to the actual statisti- 
cal condition of the territories. 


Throughout the whole of India, the cultivation of the soil is uni- 
versally in the hands of the natives, who cultivate farms of from six to 
twenty-four acres each,—the majority being of the smaller descrip- 
tion, and requiring only one plough, which, with other implements, 
and a team of oxen, costs about 6/. Under these circumstances, 
together with the inveterate custom of borrowing for rent, seed, &c., 
at usurious interest, it will not be supposed that the farmer can earn 
more than a bare subsistence ; a the result of Mr. Colebrooke’s 
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caleulations is, that “ the peasant, cultivating for half-produce, is not 
so well rewarded for his toil as hired labourers.” 


The impoverished state of this order, which constitutes the majority 
of the inhabitants, deprives them of the energy necessary to the culti- 
vation of the soil in such a manner as to enable them to improve their 
condition ; while the zemindars, or proprietors of land (who, however, 
are confined by law to certain rents for the respective farms, and 
sess no power over the peasants, so long as these rents are discharged.) 
are, according to a minute of Mr. Shore, “ almost universally poor.” 
This assertion he verifies by referring to the actual condition of five 
of the zemindars, the te of whose contributions to the revenue 
was at the time of the forritation of the permanent settlement nearly 
1,000,0007. And if this statement of Mr. Shore was correct in 
1789, how much more forcibly must it apply to the present period, 
when all these large estates have been greatly reduced by the attach- 
ment and sale of portions of them for the recovery of arrears of 
revenue? The poverty of the natives then, from the lowest to the 
highest rank, as well as the mental debasement which they exhibit, 
will preclude all expectation of forming from among them that body of 
gentry, the establishment of which in India was so ardently desired 
by Lord Cornwallis. It will, therefore, be unnecessary for us to ac- 
company the author through his details of the various plans which 
have been proposed for the attainment of this desirable object ; nor 
shall we sole to his able observations on the permanent settlement, 
and on its results. We shall, however, avail ourselves of the statis- 
tical comparison which he has instituted between Great Britain and 
her West Indian colonies, as compared with her dominions in the 
East, which points out in the most forcible manner, the results which 
might be expected from the free introduction of European enterprise, 
and the diffusion of arts and of knowledge among the natives. 


‘ Bengal is about the same size as Great Britain, and each contains about 
30,000,000 of cultivated acres The revenue collected in Bengal is less 
than three millions and. a half; in Britain it is more than fifty millions. In 
Bengal, the value of the gross produce of the land is little more than 1/. an 
acre, and the expense of cultivation, from the waste of labour and inefficiency 
of implements, averages three-fourths of the gross produce: in Britain it is 
5l. an acre, and the expense of cultivation less than one-third of the gross 
produce. So that though the gross. produce of Great Britain exceeds that 
of Bengal only five-fold, its net produce exceeds that.of the latter twelve- 
fold. In Bengal, a gross produce of 32,000,000/, divided by 24,000,000, the 
number of persons employed in agriculture, gives 11. 7s, for each individual ; 
in Britain, a gross produce of 150,000,000/. averages 371. 10s. for each indi- 
vidual employed in agriculture. 

‘In the West Indies, the yearly value of the produce exported, exclusive of 


what is consumed by the inhabitants themselves, is 13/. 18s. 6d. per head, 
for man, woman, and child, black and white.’ 


The disproportionate productiveness between the eastern and west- 
ern possessions of Great Britain, as evinced in this statement, is so 
striking as to force itself on the attention, and to compel an inquiry 
ever from the most phlegmatic, as to the causes which produce it. 
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No one will attribute this difference to the superior fertility of the west 
when compared with that of the east ; so far from this being the case, 
the contrary is too notorious to be disputed. To what other cause 
then can it be owing, unless to the superior cultivation and improved 
means of agriculture which have been introduced by Euro colo- 
nists into the west ; while the inefficient practices, which have been 
continued for centuries, and have descended from generation to gene- 
ration, each blindly following, with a paramount dread of innovation, 
in the steps of the preceding one, have succeeded in checking in the 
east the bounteous gifts which nature had_ bestowed, and in reducing 
the overflowing abundance which the land yearns to pour forth, to a 
bare and scanty subsistence for its impoverished inhabitants, This 
dread of innovation, which forms the most prominent feature in the 
character of the natives of the east, presents an effectual bar to the ex- 
pectation of the requisite improvement of the territory through them ; 
and we are therefore compelled to seek for other means of attaining it. 
Analogy, drawn from the West Indian settlements, would indicate 
Colonization as the plan to be adopted; and this will be found to be 
the only safe aud effectual remedy for all the evils under which India 
now labours. 


It is necessary to inquire what specific measures should be adopted 
in order to introduce and to promote Colonization ; the first step to 
which must evidently be the reversal of those legislative provisions 
which, at present, not only prohibit Europeans from being proprietors 
of land, but withhold all temptation to evade the prohibition. 


‘ All legal obstacles being supposed to be removed, the simplest operation 
that would follow would be the sale of waste lands, by government and by 
private persons, to Europeans, without the reservation or future imposition 
of any tax on rent. It would not be easy to reckon the advantages which 
these transactions would immediately produce. The demand for labourers 
would occasion a desirable rise of wages among the poorest class of the 
community. The rise would not affect those ryots (cultivators) who 
are attached to their own hereditary farms, or (as they may, perhaps, with 
equal propriety be termed) estates; but the benefit being less extended 
would be more sensibly felt ; and the increasing improvement in the condi- 
tion of labourers, as compared with that of ryots, would facilitate the con- 
version of ryots into labourers; a conversion which it would be the prin- 
cipal object of the proposed measures ultimately to effect wherever the 
range of their influence extended. Each undertaking would also be a 
school of agriculture, a focus whence instruction would be disseminated 
more effectually than from the experimental farms projected by Lord Wel- 
lesley, without occasioning any expense to Government; but being, on 
the contrary, the germs of an infinite augmentation of its resources. The 
means of transport, by land and water, would be improved, so as to greatly 
reduce the expense of conveyance to remote markets; while the increase of 
Europeans, and the diffusion of a taste for the productions of Europe among 
the natives, would continually extend the export trade from Britain, the 
limitation of which used to be an argument with the Company against 
throwing open the trade, and still is with West India proprietors, against 
an equalization of duties on the sugars of both hemispheres. 


‘ When the land to be purchased by an European had been already in a 
state of cultivation, the operation would be somewhat complex. For after 
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he had paid its price to the zemindar, and redeemed the land-tax from 
Government (say at sixteen years’ purchase), it would still be 

that he should purchase the interests which the ryots on his estate held in 
the portions which thay occupied, so that nothing should stand between him 
and the use of the soil. The nature of these bargains would vary according 
to circumstances, and the compensation in each case would depend on a 
comparative estimate of what the respective parties were about to surrender 
on the one hand, apd to acquire on the other. Wherever the situation of 
the ryot was superior, in point of earnings, to that of a hired labourer, the 
interest he would have to dispose of would be more tangible and susceptible 
of estimation ; but even in those innumerable cases where it was worse, he 
would yet have to exchange the certainty of a subsistence, however scanty 
and wretched, for the fluctuating demand of the market of labour. As the 
superfluity of hands was drawn off from the old lands, their services would 
be required on the new, and in other operations connected with the pre- 
paration and circulation of an increasing quantity of commodities ; and, as 
these transactions would be contemporaneous, the balance would still be in 
favour of the demand for labour, so as to keep the reward allotted to it per- 
manently above the former average. During the progress of this change, 
there would be a gradual tendency to fix, in the mind of the labourer, a 
higher standard of Fem comforts than he or his ancestors had been 
accustomed to; and population would at last so adjust itself as to enable 
him to command all the conveniences that philanthropy could wish to see 
him in the enjoyment of. 


‘ After some forty or fifty thousand European heads of families had esta- 
blished themselves as agriculturists, merchants, and tradesmen, in the terri- 
tories subject to the Bengal presidency, and a like proportion in the other 
presidencies, it would be time to permit the natives to redeem their land- 
tax, and the rights of occupancy of their ryots, so as ultimately and univer- 
sally to effect a really radical change in the Indian system of landed tenure. 
An increasing proportion of natives, especially of those born since the tran- 
sition was in progress, would then be qualified, by emulating their British 
or Creole brethren, to avail themselves of the new advantages opened to 
them by a strong and liberal Government, and to cast off the slough of In- 
dian habits and prejudices. It would then also be time to make the 
English language the medium of all public business, and to extend to native 
Christians eligibility to the highest civil and military offices; at the same 
time that the unconverted might be admitted into many from which they are 
now excluded. 

‘ At an early period of the new era it would be expedient to reform the 
Government, by substituting for the present council, at each of the presi- 
dencies, two legislative bodies, on the model of those of Jamaica: but from 
electors and elected the qualification to be required ought not to be genea- 
logical, that is, ought not to refer to shades of complexion, but to property 
and religion. When circumstances rendered mes a change practicable, 
the upper house would be composed of peers and prelates. As soon as the 
materials for such a fabric existed, its construction would be rendered im- 
perative by a regard for the strength of Government and the welfare of the 


people.’ 


Such are the leading outlines of the laa pre plan for conferring on 
the 3% (pase of India some portion of the advantages which they are 
entitled to expect at the hands of her rulers. It remains to be consi- 
dered what influence the climate is likely to produce on the progress 
of the colony. From the occasional visits of epidemics no country is 
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exempt; but, in general, it may be said that, though the climate is far 
from being congenial to the European constitution, yet, in ordinary 

ears, the proportion of deaths is not greater than it is in Europe. 

n the progress of the colony, the climate will moreover be continually 
improved by the progressive clearing of jungles, draining of swamps, 
&c., which will be attended with the most salutary results. But, as 
the very existence of the colony would depend on the number and 
character of the Creoles, it is necessary to inquire in what manner 
they are likely to be affected by the climate. Reasoning again from 
the analogy of the West Indies, and the existing mixed race in India, 
we have no reason to apprehend any kind of degeneracy. On the 
contrary, they will probably be as it were acclimated Europeans, with 
no less capacity and stability of mind; but equally capable, with the 
aboriginal inhabitants, of resisting the utmost fervour of the solar ray ; 
forming at once the most valuable class of the community, and that 
into which the others would almost imperceptibly blend, until a whole 
was formed linked together by a common interest and feeling. 


The total absence of this community of interest and of feeling be- 
tween the governors and the governed, throws insuperable obstacles in 
the way of all plans for the improvement of the latter. The immea- 
surable distance interposed between them is such, that “the greatest 
zemindar,” as Sir H. Strachey declared in answer to one of the inter- 
rogatories circulated by Lord Wellesley, “though possibly a proud 
man, would not refuse, for the promotion of his interest, to court the 
friendship of the lowest dependant of an European.” A political 
system so degrading to the one side, and so tempting to cmaeidan 
despotism on the other, can only be counteracted by che eusshlidhament 
of an intermediate body, connected with the natives by a permanent 
interest in the soil, and possessed of sufficient weight, by the extent 
of its landed possessions, to command respect and attention. This 
Sir H. Strachey proposed to effect, by restoring to the zemindars the 
civil and military power with which they were formerly invested ; 
though he confessed that he could not distinctly comprehend the mode 
in which it was to be effected. We cannot be surprised at this, when 
we reflect that this plan could not be brought into operation, without 
withdrawing both the collectors and judges from their several districts, 
and thus reverting to those first crude arrangements, from which con- 
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stant experience of the venality and abuses inseparable from the exer- — 


cise of power by the natives, have induced us to recede. If the 
collectors and judges are retained, the people cannot look up to the 
zemindars as persons intrusted by Government with the means of in- 
fluencing their happiness,—and we cannot through their medium 
inspire awe, much Jess awaken national ardour ; a sentiment, indeed, 
which never inhabited the breasts of their ancestors in any generation. 
It is, therefore, evident that the intermediate class can only be formed 
by the cordial encouragement of Colonization. 


‘ By no other means can the double objection to the employment of na- 
tives be removed ; first, that they are not morally qualified, if Government 
were willing ; secondly, that if they were so qualified, Government dare 
notarm them with so much power and influence. From the closer inter- 
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course and more frequent mental collision on every subject of human 
interest and occupation that would then take place between the native and 
creole population, and from the increased means which the latter would 
possess of operating directly on the moral and intellectual character of the 
former, by the multiplication of schools and colleges, the English language, 
religion, laws, and manners, would become common to the two races; and 
not only would the native candidates for office be endued with the requisite 
qualifications, but the Government would derive strength and consistenic 
from laying open all offices to their ambition, and thereby interesting all, 
from the highest to the lowest, in its stability.’ 

The ie og which have been indicated as the results to be de- 
rived from the Colonization of India are so prominent, and the chain 
of deductions by which they are supported, so convincing, that it must 
be matter of surprise that any should continue so obstinately blinded 
by prejudice, as to refuse assent to them. There are, however, 
many who still object to this, the only rational method of insuring 
to the immense territories of the East, the blessings’ of civilization’; 
and found their opposition to the measure on the evils which would 
result to the natives in consequence of it. The principal of their ob-: 
jections may be resolved into three heads ; the first of which assumes, 
that Colonization never takes place without dispossessing the original 
inhabitants of a part or the whole of their territory. The truth of 
this proposition cannot be disputed, when the people who take pos- 
session of the territory are in precisely the same state of civilization 
as those who formerly inhabited it. One pastoral people, for instance, 
subduing another, and appropriating their land, with its flocks and 
herds, to themselves, must of necessity, since they possess no means 
of rendering the land more productive than it had previously been, 
either expel or exterminate the former inhabitants. 


* But when a people colonizes in a country ocoupied by another less ad- 
vanced in arts and improvements, they make room for themselves, not by 
displacing the indigenous inhabitants, but by the creation of new resources, 
by applying more skill and labour to the cultivation of the soil, and to 
every other means of sustenance and convenience.’ 

The second principal objection proceeds upon the ground, that 
Colonization would create an Indo-British public, whose moral 
feelings would be so much debased, that their indifference to the suf- 
ferings of the natives would only differ in degree from that bi 
insensibility, which obtains in the West Indies, and especially at Bar- 
badoes, with respect to that of the negroes. Unfortunately, Losera, 
for the argument, the illustration on which it rests is unfounded ; and 
the real state of the case, particularly as it regards Barbadoes, affords 
a strong analogical presumption of the benefits which would be derived 
to India from the operation of the same causes. Barbadoes and Ber- 
muda especially, above all our other West Indian Colonies, have been 
for a long time fully peopled, and “ about ten generations of native 
whites and blacks,’ says Dickson, “ have grown up together in a 
degree of forbearance in the whites, and submission in the blacks, un- 
known in the later settlements, where time has not yet smoothed down 
in some degree the asperities which naturally grow out of the incom- 
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patible interests and conflicting passions of owner and slave.” Analogy 

would induce us to expect the same results from the same causes, 

whether uperating in the East or in the West; and if we proceed to 

examine the result of continued communication, so far as it has been 

stem under the Y goes hitherto adopted, we shall find that we 
ave not been deceived in adopting this as our criterion. 


‘Wherever the European inhabitants are more thickly congregated, as 
at the three seats of government; wherever individuals have habituated 
themselves to much intercourse with the natives, and having survived their 
originalities of family and friendship, and contracted new ones, have 
ceased to contemplate Britain as the vista of their earthly pilgrimage; in 
short, wherever there is an approximation to that state of things which Co- 
lonization would exhibit, there we find the Europeans animated with the 
most kindly feelings towards the natives, most ably and actively co-ope- 
rating for their improvement, and reaping the most ample returns of con- 
fidence and attachment. Thus, at Calcutta, there are Bible Societies, 
Schovl Societies, and a School-book Society; and in the principal School 
Society and School-book Society, we see Europeans and natives acting 
together as members of the same committees, and joint secretaries, giving 
to each other the right hand of fellowship.’ 


Thereby justifying a belief, that the two orders will. hereafter 
make nearer and nearer approaches to mutual understanding, respect, 
and regard. The Saugor Island Society, the subscription-list of which 
was filled by the joint contributions of Europeans and of natives, 
presents another instance of the union thus effected ; nor is this bene- 
ficial and kindly intercourse restricted to public undertakings alone. 


‘Several Hindoos are also associated with Europeans as partners in their 
rivate mercantile establishments, and are thus enabled to invest their 
unds in undertakings, which natives alone could neither have originated 

nor supported. These men speak and write English correctly, and their 
sons promise to surpass them, being taught English, Latin, and other parts 
of a liberal education.’ 


From this mutual interchange of kindly offices, a public has already 
sprung up :n India; imperfect, indeed, for its formation has been im- 
aig by every obstacle which could possibly have been opposed to it, 

ut already presenting the germ which, by the vivifying influence of 
Colonization, would develop into a forest-tree of magnificent crowth, 
the object at once of admiration and respect. On the spot where every 
Indian occurrence, great or small, is transacted ; present to see, to 
hear, to snuff up the slightest odour of good or ill-desert ; this public 
already constitutes the audience, with whose applause or censure the 
actors must necessarily feel cheered or dejected. 


‘But in order that this audience should be able to discharge the impor- 
tant function assigned to it, it is necessary that its mouth, the press, should 
be free. When authors are subjected to arbitrary and extra-judicial pu- 
nishments, the press ceases to be an organ of praise or blame. When 
people once perceive that, like the suborned oracle, it can only Phillippize, 
its monotonous strains of panegyric are always suspected and generally 
despised. In the meantime calumny and misrepresentation creep about 
and maintain their existence only from the interception of that publicity 
under whose scrutiny and rebuke they could not live. Such was the con- 
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dition of the press of Calcutta during the many years previous to the ad- 
ministration of the Marquis of Hastings ; but as the censorship is not dead, 
but sleepeth, and may be restored to its abhorred office by his successor— 
as the control of Government over the press has not been legally annulled, 
but only the mode of exercising it altered—it is necessary to remind 
Englishmen, that their brethren in India, whatever station they may be 
honestly and diligently filling, are liable to be removed from it and turned 

nnyless on the wide world, if they publish any thing displeasing to the 
Sovetatsinn? 


Little, probably, did the author anticipate, that within a few brief 
months, such an occurrence would para take place, to the astonish- 
ment of India, and the eternal disgrace of the temporary Governor 
who dared to verify the picture which this writer has drawn! 


It is urged, that it would be dangerous to allow indiscreet discus- 
sions to go forth among the natives; in other words, that such are the 
motives of the existing Government, that they will not stand the test 
of examination : a bitter satire, indeed, which it casts upon itself, and 
infinitely more galling than any lashes which the press could inflict 
upon it. The press, however, is a powerful engine, which will bear 
no restraint ; whatever difficulties may encircle it, its innate energies 
will suffice to burst asunder the bonds with which an interested polic 
may have conspired to fetter it. The protector of freedom, it wi 
itself be free; and even in India, the offspring of Europeans by native 
mothers, residing within the jurisdiction of the Supreme Courts, are 
exempted from these star-chamber proceedings, in respect to its use, 
to which British subjects are liable. An extraordinary anomaly, that 
those who are in other respects treated as objects of distrust, and who 
may, therefore, be presumed to be somewhat dissatisfied and querulous, 
should be allowed the greatest latitude of public discussion, and be 
answerable to the laws alone for any breach of them which they may 
commit; while they stand exempt from the jurisdiction of the Governor 
in Council, to which the otherwise favoured native of Europe is com- 
pelled to bow his unresisting head. 


Connected with the press, as the great palladium of public liberty, 
is the Trial by Jury. In the provincial courts of India, the natives 
are tried by + Mah judges, without a jury; and in the Supreme 
Courts, at the presidencies, by juries composed of British subjects. 
The tact of a native jury in drawing just inferences from the manner 
of witnesses, would lead to great advantages, and an indiscriminate 
selection of the jurors would afford a considerable security for their 
impartiality. The courts-martial of our native army, which are com- 
posed of native officers, discharge their office in a very satisfactory 
manner ; and we may, therefore, be justified in expressing a hope that 
the virtues, which they are allowed to possess, may not be found 
altogether wanting among their civil brethren. 


The third and last objection is completely at variance with the pre- 
ceding. It ceases to dread for the natives that inhuman and bar- 
barous treatment which shall irritate them to a successful struggle to 
throw off the British yoke; but assumes, in direct opposition to it, 
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that the prudence and mildness of a numerous European community, 
progressively enlarging its views with its importance, should effect so 
great an improvement in the native character as to constitute a mass 
of political strength, capable of conceiving and asserting pretensions 
to independence. 


‘The author confidently submits to the candour of all men, that there 
can be no justification i the conduct of those who would interpose 
obstacles to obstruct the growth of those seeds of independence; inasmuch 
as no obstacle could be devised, that would not partake more or less of 
oppression. And if such progressive improvement should ultimately lead 
to separation, that event should be ed as the consummation of a 
series of virtuous labours, as the noblest monument of paternal care, as the 
commencement of a more valuable commercial intercourse with — 
destined to spread and to elevate our name and language in the world.’ 


The importance of the subjects treated of in the ‘preceding pages, 
has insensibly led us into more extended details than we had proposed 
to ourselves at the commencement of this article; we can, A y 
= sketch over with a hasty pen the remaining topic, the pretended 
evils which would result to Great Britain from the abolition of the 
East India Company, which have been much insisted on by its 
porters. They have asserted the impossibility “of carrying on 
China trade through other hands; but the Americans are capable of 
conducting it without the intervention of an exclusive Company. 
They have also declared that India could not be governed but through 
their means: the every-day evasion and disobedience of the Governors 
General to the orders of the Directors, prove, however, that even now 
they are not the controlling power of India. The overwhelming 
patronage which would result to the British Government from the 
numerous places in India, to which it would have to nominate on the 
abolition of the Company, has been much deprecated as dangerous to 
the independence of the Parliament; but the number of these has 
been much over-rated, and the majority of them would shortly, under 
a Colonial system, be filled by the colonists, as by those persons most 
fully acquainted with local necessities and interests; and the Com- 
pany would thus be relieved from the nervous dread it experiences 

est by its abolition the Parliament of Great Britain should become 
corrupted. Finally, it is declared that the sovereignty of India is in 
the Company a vested right, of which it cannot be deprived; let, 
however, the State resume the powers which it has granted to the 
Company, and where then is its sovereignty? Thus easily might 
the many-headed monster, which wields the sceptre of India, be 
deprived of _\ts power to depress the energies of that unfortunate 
country, which, under an improved system of government, with a 
free influx of European talent and capital, would raise itself rapidly 


among the nations of the earth, to civilization, to plenty, and to 
happiness. 
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THE RETROSPECTIVE TRAVELLER. 





EXCURSION TO MILO, ONE OF THE ISLANDS OF THE 
GREEK ARCHIPELAGO. 


THOUGH it was now in the sultry month of August, the air was fresh 
and cool, in consequence of the brisk gale that blew from the north- 
ward, which was extremely favourable for our intended excursion 
over the island of Milo. e accordingly took an early breakfast,and 
at eight a.m. left the ship in charge of one of the Greek pilots, and at 
nine landed at the watering-place, formed from the ruins of some 
ancient baths, a great number of which lie on the skirts of the shore, 
indicating the former prosperity and domestic luxury of its inhabi- 
tants. Several asses and guides having been sent down to us by the 
Greeks who were on board our vessel on the preceding day, we 
mounted them astride, according to the English fashion, which ap- 
peared highly diverting to the islanders, this mode of riding being 
unusual among them ; and we soon found, indeed, that it was by 
no means suited to the construction of their saddles and furniture. 
We accordingly adopted their own mode of sitting, with the left arm 
towards the animal’s head, and the feet hanging over the right side, 
resting in grass rope stirrups. As we advanced up the mountain 
which we were ascending, the propriety of the mode of riding in- 
variably observed here, Sera more apparent, as it frequently hap- 
pened that the animals passed through a sort of rut, or channel, cut 
through solid rock, where the width barely allowed the rider to pass 
without touching its sides, so that we were frequently obliged to hold 
up both feet, in a horizontal direction, level with the a iets back, to 
ag their being bruised between its sides and the rock, which could 
ardly be avoided by any other mode. 


The ride from the shore of the harbour to the town of Milo, a dis- 
tance of two miles only, occupied about an hour and a half. It was 
over such roads as it would be perfectly impossible for any English 
horse to travel. In some places, the asses had to walk literally upon 
the edge of a precipice, where the least false step would consign them 
and their riders to inevitable destruction; yet the confidence of the 
Greeks in the steady tread of these animals is such, as to make them 
trot on without the least care or apprehension. From the summit of 
one of the hills we enjoyed an extensive view of the island. It ap- 

ared, in general, mountainous, without being rocky or barren. 

esides several beautiful valleys and plains, which display the most 
abundant fertility, and produce corn in great plenty, the mountains 
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possess a rich soil of considerable depth; and the wild luxuriance of 
unforced vegetation proves its productive — The order of 
their cultivation is thus: the plains and valleys are appropriated to 
corn land, the southern slopes of the hills form their vineyards, the 
northern produce their cotton, and on the sammits and inaccessible 
crags their goats and mountain-sheep browse upon the heath, while 
their oxen and asses graze upon the flat land that skirts the shores of 
the harbour. Their harvest of corn was already in, and the cattle 
now fed upon the stalks of the reaped corn. Their vintage was com- 
menced, and the grapes in the highest perfection. Their vines are 
lanted in the same manner as in Spain and Portugal, but the fruit 
is certainly superior. Their cotton was in a forward state. It is the 
first species, gossypium herbacewm, or common herbaceous cotton, 
with an Rikecaven stalk about two feet high, when full grown, 
branching upwards: fine-lobed smooth leaves, and yellow flowers 
from the ends of the branches, succeeded by roundish capsules full of 
seed and cotton. Their corn, ground by windmills, affords them 
sufficient for their own consumption, and about equally as much for 
exportation or sale. ‘Their asses are of excellent quality, and in ers 
numbers, their average price being from eight to ten dollars: these 
are used for every purpose of labour and tillage. Their oxen are 
small, but of good quality, as well as their sheep and goats. Of all 
these, they have a surplus beyond their own consumption, which they 
generally sell to ‘ai touching here for pilots. The price of a 
ox is from fifteen to twenty dollars; of a sheep, two to three dollars ; 
and of a goat, one dollar and a half. The grapes furnish them with 
a very pleasant wine, which they sell from two to three dollars per 
barrel ; and their cotton is manufactured by the women, and forms 
almost every garment of their apparel. Notwithstanding the produc- 
tive qualities of the soil, at least nine-tenths of the island lay waste 
and uncultivated, which, as far as we could learn, did not arise from 
the indolence of the inhabitants, but from the want of capital and 
population to improve it. 


It was nearly eleven when we reached the town, at the foot of 
which we alighted, as our animals could proceed no further. The 
old town of Milo stood near the sea-shore, but being subject) to. the 
depredations of the pirates of the Morea, who frequently landed in 
large parties, and ransacked its habitations, the idlandets retreated 
for safety to the summit of one of their highest hills commanding the 
entrance to the harbour. This mountain terminates in a sharp point, 
and around it the town is built. ‘The entrance is through an arched 
gateway, to which we ascended by a flight of steps. e streets, if 
such ~~ may be called, are barely wide enough for two persons to 
pass each other, and are all so steep as to form flights of steps, which 
are roughly hewn out of the rock for the ease of walking; indeed 
many of them would be impassable without such aids, as their eleva- 
tion is from forty to fifty degrees. There are about a hundred houses, 
all built in the same style, of large stones, without being squared even 
in the front, and having no cement. They consist of one room only, 
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about twenty-five feet square, having a stone floor, plastered walls 
nicely white-washed, and a flat roof ed by cross beams of wood 
covered with straw matting, afid over that a thick covering of mortar. 
Their windows aré small, and without glass, having wooden shutters 
to exclude the tain and wind. At one end of the room stands the 
bed, having two posts of cane, two of the sides touching the wall ; 
round this is drawn a white cotton curtain, sometimes with a fanciful 
border. The bed itself is of straw, and all the bedding and furniture 
of their own cotton. The walls were invariably ornamented with re- 
ligious pictures of the most grotesque kind; such, indeed, as could 
only be produced by a superstitious fancy, an unskilful pencil, and an 
execrable taste. Some idea may be formed of the steepness of their 
streets from this peculiarity in their buildings, that the top of one 
house forms an exact level with the bottom of the other above it, and 
each house having’ a door that lets out into this space, the top of one 
dwelling forms a level walk for its next, or upper neighbour, where 
they often sit to enjoy their wine and tobacco. 


After being gazed at by all the women and children of the place, 
we at length reached the Consul’s house. It was similar in every 
respect to the otliers, or distinguished only by the cleanliness of its 
interior, and the neatness of its arrangement. We were received by 
a jolly-looking old man, sepentnnly about seventy years of age, wlio 
spoke English very intelligibly, as he bade us welcome; and after 

ing somé wine and fruit, we were joined by our visitors of the 
preceding day. The old man, whom I took to be seventy, was, as I 
afterw learnt, nearly 100 years of age; yet he possessed the 
Vigour, activity, and good-humour of an English farmer at sixty. He 
was the father of twenty-five children, alt resident if the island, and 
whose descendants had so: well followed his example, that it was com- 
puted that half the population, at least, had sprung from his loins ! 
The Consul and the priest were among his sons, the former of whom 
was gone to Sniyrna on business. It was impossible to look on this 
venerable old patriarch, whose well-filled skin and rosy face bore wit- 
ness to the oe Aa his cheer, without feeling a desire to know some- 
thing of his history ; and insinuating my inquiries in the most delicate 
manner I:¢ould, I learnt the following partieulars:— = ; 

The old man, whose name was Autonio Mitchello, was born in the 
island of Milo, in the year 1715, of Greek parents. At the early age 
of nine years, he went to sea on board a Greek vessel, and contmued 
to trade to all the ports in the Mediterranean for a long series of years, 
during which time he married, and settled at Milo. After this he 
became a pilot, atid was 4 long while employed in piloting British 
vessels, and eriising it ships of war through the Archipelago. At the 
age of seventy he’ retiréd frofi the sea service, and returned to his 
family. The harbour of Milo being often visited by British vessels, 
his attachmetit to that nafion induced him to call himself their Consul; 
and Englishmen always foutid a welcome at his house. I could not 
ledtn that he éver had an appointment from Government; never- 
theless, he filled this station in a mannér calculated td conciliate the 
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esteem of all who visited him, and at length resigned it to his son. 
The anchorage-fee of three dollars, paid by all vessels entering the 
port, entitles their officers to the freedom of his table, which they visit 
as often as they please, without any additional charge. , 


About noon a second party from the ships in the harbour reached 
the town, consisting of the commander of one of his Majesty's ships, 
with a traveller who was his passenger; two captains of merchant 
vessels, and two English ladies and an infant. After resting a few 
minutes to recover from the fatigue of the journey, we all followed 
the old gentleman to pay our visits to his descendants, and called at 
almost every house in the town, making but a short stay in each, yet 
taking wine at every one, the omission of which, we were told, would 
be construed into disrespect. 


At one of their houses, an occurrence took place, which fora 
moment disturbed the harmony of the scene, though it produced no 
serious effect. The infant of one of the English ladies had particu- 
larly excited the attention of all the Greek women, who strove to 
outvie each other in their expressions of tenderness towards it, and 
one of them, who was nursing a child of her own, as a mark of fond- 
ness, suckled the little stranger at her breast. The English lady, 
perceiving it, rushed from her chair, tore the infant from the bosom 
of the Greek, and overcome with agitation, had scarcely time to reach 
her seat, before she swooned away. It is impossible to describe the 
surprise of the Greeks at such an unexpected incident. They silently 
looked at each other, with the wild stare of astonishment, until sur- 
prise gave way to indignation, and they unanimously considered it an 
insult of the grossest kind. The Greek woman expostulated through 
the medium of Mitchello, who acted as interpreter, and asked whether 
the lady doubted the purity of her milk, or the chastity of her con- 
duct ; the former, she said, was “ as unmixed as the rain of heaven,” 
and the latter, “as white as the snow of the mountain.” These were 
her literal expressions. One of the party endeavoured to appease her 
by saying that the English mother was in the act of weaning her 
infant, and wished to deprive it of the breast altogether, which was 
the only excuse that could be admitted; although the infant, being 
only four months old, many of them seemed to doubt the truth of 


this story. The good nature of these people, soon, however, restored 
the harmony that had been thus disturbed. 


At two o'clock we returned to the Consul’s house, where a dinner 
was prepared for us, to which we sat down with the males of the 
family only. On asking whether the females of the house would not 
honour us with their company, we were answered that they were 
always taught to consider themselves as superlatively honoured by 
being allowed to wait upon their superiors, the men!—and that no 
one would be guilty of such presumption as to eat at the same table! 
It may be imagined how such a Sostsins was relished by our fair 
countrywomen. They inveighed against it with all bitterness, while 
the gentlemen did not omit so favourable an Mipste a of illus- 


trating, by this contrast, the value of the privileges enjoyed in Euro- 
pean society. 
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Our dinner consisted of excellent soup, made from a neck of veal, 
thickened with rice, eggs, and vegetables; roasted and boiled fowls, 
which are sold at about ninepence each, and roasted partridges, equal 
in quality and size to those in England, and so plentiful here, that 
they are sold at 2d. and 3d. sterling each. This was followed by a 
desert of melons, grapes, &c., and the wine of Milo formed our 
beverage. 


The Consul’s wife and daughters all waited at table. Their features 
were quite of the antique cast, regular, and gravely expressive, their 
eyes large, dark, and animated, teeth white and even, and complexions 
browned by the sun. The same style of countenance seemed to pre- 
vail, though there were very few that could be called handsome. e 
dress is usually a sort of jerkin or jacket, that fits close to the body 
with sleeves like a shirt, a pair of drawers, and a petticoat that reaches 
no farther than the knees, with an opening before and behind, white 
stockings, high-heeled shoes, the upper part of which barely cover 
the toes, the quarter cut away like a morning slipper, with a kind of 
shaw] that covers all the hair, and wraps round the head and neck. 
The ladies of the house had, however, arrayed themselves in their 
holiday suit, which, though to us ridiculously grotesque, was rich 
and expensive, and could not have cost less than to 1502. to 2002, 
each, from the profusion of gold and gems about them. Their 
shoes were of crimson velvet, embroidered with gold, a sharp point 
just covering the toes, with a very high heel, and the quarters of the 
shoe cut away level with the sole. Their stockings were scarlet or 
purple velvet, or cloth, richly worked with gold mo silver flowers in 
devices, and padded with cotton on the inside, to fill out the small of 
the leg, pol in bulk to the calf, and make it look the same size from 
the knee to the ancle, which they consider very handsome! Their 
drawers and petticoat of white cotton were trimmed at the edges, 
round the openings before and behind with a worked gold border ; 
their jacket and sleeves of the same. A rich stomacher of crimson 
or purple velvet, elegantly embroidered with gold, a fine muslin apron 
reaching to the knees, inlaid with lace, and bordered with gold, a 
muslin head dress confined by gold worked bands, and some device 
of fancy forming a knot on the crown of the head. On every finger 
were several rings of gold, pearl, or stone, and round the neck were 
suspended gold chains, crosses, medals, and trinkets, that could not 
have weighed less than eighteen or twenty ounces. Some of the 
children of five or six years old only were dressed in this way, and 
appeared to feel no small degree of pride at surveying those costly 
trappings. I know not what opinion they could form of our ladies, 
whose hie hardly exceeded one-fiftieth part of the value of theirs. 
Their surprise, however, was perfectly reciprocal, and they stared at 
each other very mutually. 


I ventured to ask the old gentleman how it was, that in an island 
where there was so little wealth, the people could provide themselves 
such expensive garments; which he answered, by saying, that from 
their cradles to their coffins, the making of the “‘ wedding-dress,” for 
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so he called this, formed the chief object of their pursuit. The ney 
gained by their surplus produce was chiefly spent in this; and w 
their tthe, ln and fathers (most of whom are pilots) brought them 
the materials from Constantinople and Smyrna, the whole of their 
leisure was employed in working them. Dresses, thus formed,, were 
left from mother to daughter in endless succession, and as they were 
seldom worn, yet augmented in value by every succeeding possessor, 
they gradually arrived at perfection. One of those worn by his 

and-daughter, was nearly two hundred years old, and still in excel- 
ent preservation. 


After dinner it was proposed that we should visit a bride and bride- 
groom, who were this morning united, and witness the dancing and 
other festivities of the day ; but just as we were on the eve of depart- 
ing, a messenger ko Re saying that one of the guests being taken 
suddenly ill, the company had broken up out of respect to the feelings 
of her friends. We could not but admire the motive, though every one 
of the party seemed to feel the disappointment very poignantly, and 
more ooyhistng the English ladies, who had promised themselves 
much pleasure from the novelty of the scene. 

While we remained, the old man amused us with a history of the 
various ornaments that hung around his walls; for in every country 
he had visited, he had procured some curiosity, and now displayed 
them as trophies of his former toils. Among other things, he had a 
set of large brass dishes, about twelve or fifteen feet in circumference, 
and one foot in depth, such as were used in the ancient days of 
Venice, from whence he brought them ; and among his pictures were 
the death of Nelson, and a Greek painting of a female saint killing 
the devil with a hammer. This last was a great curiosity, as the 
devil was represented under a form totally different from any I had 
ever seen, and such as it is perfectly impossible to describe. 


During the afternoon we were visited by all the town. ~ There 
seemed literally to be no distinction of persons. The men came in, 
sat a few moments, smoked their pipes, gratified their curiosity, and 
then departed, followed by others in endless succession. The women 
came in groups of five or six, and the room was always crowded with 
children, who prattled, laughed, and seemed highly entertained. 


At four we took leave of them, and descended the hill, followed 
by the multitude, till passing the arched gateway through which we 
entered, we found a troop of asses waiting for us. When the ladies 
were firmly seated, and all things adjusted, we commenced our pro- 
cession down the mountain, ay 


' I am sure the gravest muscles would 
have been forced into a smile to witness such a cavalcade, if riding on 


asses might be so termed. Some of the man-of-war’s crew led the 
van, and, having sacrificed freely to the jolly god, to use their own 
phrase, “carried a heavy press of sail.” Next followed the Lieu- 
tenant, their commander, with his dogs and gun, which he brought 
in hopes of finding partridges ; the ladies were placed in the centre, 
and our own party brought up the rear. Half the children in the 
town at least, followed ; and the alarm of the English ladies in the 
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dangerous passes of the road—the solicitude of the gentlemen for 
their safety—the bawling of the Greek guides, and the shouting of 
the children, formed altogether a scene of the most ludicrous de- 
scription. 

About six we reached the beach, and from thence embarked on 
board our respective ships in the harbour. 


On the following morning we again had early visitors, with whom 
we were enabled to converse freely, having the pilot, who spoke good 
Italian, for our interpreter. From these we learnt many interesting 
particulars relative to the island, which, added to those furnished by 
a recollection of its history, furnished materials for the following brief 
sketch of its ancient and present condition :— 


Some centuries before Christ, Milo was a flourishing republic, but 
having refused its assistance to Greece, when it was favaried by the 
Persians, the Athenians, after repulsing the invaders, attacked the 
islanders, and, after several repulses, at last entirely overthrew them ; 
when, as a punishment, all the men who had escaped the sword were 
carried into Attica. At the close of the Peloponnesian war, the 
Athenians being subdued by the Lacedemonians, Milo was restored 
to its liberty. ie was afterwards taken by the Romans, and has ever 
since shared the fate of the Eastern empire ; so that for some centuries 
the Greeks have been slaves in a country from which they often car- 
ried their arms into that of their present lords. 


Tournefort, in 1700, describes the island as possessing 20,000 in- 
habitants; and Sutherland says, that at the commencement of that 
century it contained seventeen churches and eleven chapels, and that 
the whole space from the town to the harbour, a distance of above two 
niles, was laid out in beautiful gardens. The number of inhabitants 
since that time, principally from the oppression of the Turks, is re- 
duced to one-tenth part of that number at most. The churches and 
chapels still remain, but these, it must be understood, are the meanest 
little hovels that can be imagined : a room from twelve to twenty feet 
square, built of rough stones without cement, having a flat roof like 
their houses, the entrance through a door that would disgrace an Eng- 
lish barn, the interior plastered and white-washed, a common table for 
an altar, on which stands a crucifix and two brass candlesticks, and 
five or six paltry pictures and prints, pasted or nailed to the walls 
without a frame. Many of these churches would not contain more 
than a dozen persons at once, and all that distinguishes them from the 
dwellings is the cross at the door. With respect to the state of culti- 
vation, that also has fallen off with the decrease of population, and 
spots once fertile are now lying waste and uncultivated. 


The Turkish maxim of conquest is, that the lives as well as 
property of their captives are for ever at their disposal, and thus the 
Grand Signor, as an act of grace, affords them a temporary emanci- 
pation every year—setting a price on their heads, which they must 
redeem by payment, or submit to the scymitar. The capitation tax 
varies, At present it is fifty piastres, or about two guineas per head 
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Besides this, the Turks exact a sixth part of all their productions-— 
cattle, corn, cotton, wine, &c. ; to collect which, the Capitan Bashaw, 
or Turkish Admiral, pays them a visit once a year. 


The inhabitants are all Greeks, A Turk would scarcely risk him- 
self among them alone, as there are few who would not think it a 
merit to despatch him. They have no Governor or Judge ; but are 
forbidden the use of five-arms and ammunition, or any sort of weapon, 
all which they are obliged to conceal when the Turks visit them, as 


to be found possessing them would most probably cost them the for- 
feiture of their heads. 


Notwithstanding this, they live in a state of the most complete 
republicanism that can be imagined. Every man being his own 
builder and his own farmer, with the assistance of his sons, or younger 
brothers, raises his cotton, cattle, corn, and wine, while the females 
of the family manufacture and make every article of apparel for both 
sexes, even the men’s shoes of goat's skin. There is thus but little 
occasion for money, and debt is unknown among them. There is no 
one who practises any mechanical art, such as carpenter, or mason, 
nor is there any shop or store for vending articles of any kind. ‘They 
have neither Governor, Judge, nor Officer of any description. The 

riests regulate their religious affairs, and the old Antonio Mitchello, 
cia the father of half the town, is generally arbitrator in their tem- 
poral differences, which are, however, but very few. 


The climate, and the elevated situation of their town, added to an 
active and temperate manner of living, makes them both robust and 
healthy, and they appear to be extremely vivacious and good hu- 
moured, fond of singing and dancing to an excess, and, while enjoy- 
ing their pipe, which they use after every meal, enlivening the dull 
monotony of their puffs with some witty tale. 


The island itself is about fifty miles in cireumference, and contains 
one of the finest harbours that can be imagined. It is at least fifteen 
miles round, nearly cireular in form, and has all depths of water, from 
one to fifty fathoms, excellent holding ground, and is so completely 
land-locked, that when within it, the entrance cannot be perceived ; 


thus affording shelter from all winds, and being capable of containing 
in safety a thousand sail of ships at once. 


FRIENDSHIP OF THE WORLD. 


WueEn I see leaves drop from their trees in the beginning of autumn, just 
such, think I, is the friendship of the world. While the sap of mainten- 
ance lasts, my friends swarme in abundance, but, in the winter of my need, 
they leave me naked. He is a happy man, that hath a true friend at his 


need ; but he is more truly happy, that hath no need of his friend.— War- 
wick’s Spare Minutes. 
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THE ABBEY OF MARMOUTIER—HOLY OIL—EVILS OF 
A STATE RELIGION. 


Ar about the same distance from Tours, on the east, as Plessy on the 
west, close by the side of the road to Orleans, is the site of the ancient and 
splendid Benedictine Abbey of Marmoutier. Sir Walter Scott makes little 
mention of this magnificent abbey, in his Quentin Durward, once the richest 
and most ancient of all France, dating its origin farther back even than the 
French monarchy itself. Had an earthquake been commissioned to en- 
gulph the tapering spires and stately towers of Marmoutier, with all their 
appendages of choirs, chapels, oratories, cells, subterranean passages,* 
sacred images, and holy relics, no earthly destitution could well be more 
complete. The curious massive gateway, formerly the chief entrance, is 
now nearly the sole remaining memento of this once vast and vaunted 
edifice. It was through this gateway that the Saint Ampoule was borne by 
the monks in the full-dress habits of their order, with all the affectation of 
reverence and solemnity which superstition assumes to promote its great 
objects of fraud and deception, when it was taken in great pomp to Louis XI. 
at Plessis les Tours, as the grand panacea in his last fatal illness; and it 
was through the same gateway that this holy oil was conducted, when re- 
luctantly yielded up to the commands of Henry IV. to be used at his coro- 
nation at Chartres, that of Rheims being impounded there by his enemies 
of the League. Some low buildings, evidently appendages to the ancient 
abbey, are now used as a kennel for the English boar-hounds, the mort du 
sanglier being still, (as in the days of Louis XI.) considered the noblest 
amongst all the sports of the field, not only by natives, but by foreigners 
sojourning in France. It would, however, be in vain that sportsmen should 
now expect to find the wild boar in the immediate vicinity of Plessis; for 
since,by the destruction of feudal barbarisms, the reclamation of the national 
property usurped by Church and State, and the total abolition of the curse 
of tithes, the lands have fallen into the hands of their present proprietors, 
they have become scenes of industry instead of desolation, and well worth 
defending from the ravages of kings, nobles, and wild-boars. 


Sir Walter Scott has not departed from his usual historical accuracy in 
his description of the boar-hunt in Quentin Durward, nor has the lapse of 
three centuries and a half occasioned much difference in the mode and 
manner in which this animating but dangerous sport is pursued. The 
wolfskin costume is still in use, and the literally winding horn still en- 
circles the body of the huntsman; but the sportsman has now his double- 
barrelled gun slung across his shoulder; and, instead of his boar-spear, 
carries his couteau de chasse. But for some singular accident, or the rare 
occurrence of severe and continued cold, the boar is now seldom found in 
Touraine, except in the national forests, and iu the few remaining large 
woods of considerable landed proprietors; where also, though yet more 
rarely still, lingers the wolf, whose occasional ravages, even to the destruc- 








* That there were subterranean passages belonging to this religious house, is 
past all doubt ; whether one forming a direct communication with Plessis, is not 
so certain. ‘The grand escalier of St. George formed a part of one of these myste- 
rious communications, 
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tion of human life, when hard pressed with hunger, the master of the boar- 
hounds is sometimes requested to interfere, both to repress and to avenge. 


Marmoutier as well as Plessis had its audience or judgment hall, where 
feudal jurisdiction was exercised by the abbot or his deputy ; for the seig- 
noral and other privileged classes in France, whether clergy or laity, 

as the old Marquis de Hautlieu told Sir Walter Scott, “like your ol 
Scotch nobles, the right of pit and gallows, or fossa cum furea, as the eivi- 
lians term it; and beneath lies the \gonamabomben, or apartment for 
torture.” The holy brotherhood of Marmoutier, were occasionally, how- 
ever, not of the ordinary class of jailors. In the spring of 1417, under a 
formidable escort of horsemen muffled up in their cloaks, in the dead of the 
night, a prisoner whose person was still more concealed than those of the 
escort, was brought to the Abbey, and committed to the especial care of 
the Abbot, with strict injunctions of seerecy and safe-keeping. 


The prisoner, who was well wrapped up in « horseman’s cloak, and 
whose face was covered with a black velvet mask, was instantly hurried, or 
rather carried, through the gateway, and taken by private passages into the 
most secluded part of the conventual building, where, at the top of the 
celebrated escalier, leading to the cell of St. in, the Abbot in person, 
attended by a few of his most confidential monks, took charge of the 

risoner. The astonishment of the Abbot and his brethren, who, it seems, 

ad received no notification of the duty they were required to perform, 
may well be supposed, when from under the fneped hat and beneath the 
velvet mask and horseman’s cloak the person of an elegantly 
attired female. The quality of the fair prisoner, and the rigorous confine- 
ment of her person, which Bs Abbot was directed to enforce, were here 
both revealed in a written order from the King himself, delivered by the 
commander of the escort who had accompanied the stranger within the 
walls of the abbey. The prisoner proved to be no less a person than 
Isabella, the Queen of Charles the Sixth, who was sent to Marmoutier to 
expiate the crime, if not to await the punishment, of her too great intimacy 
with the Sieur de Bois Bourdon, who, seized at the same time as Isabella, 
had, without trial or inquiry, been sewed up in a sack and thrown into the 
river Seine! 

Whatever fate awaited the Queen, she was not doomed to linger long 
in the cells of Marmoutier. Whether the quality of the prisoner, or the 
charms of the woman, awakened the feeling of pity, or, as is alleged, of 
some stronger motive in the breast of one of the monks, is not clearly as- 

ined, but it is at least certain, that whatever liaison the lady had 
indulged in before, or during her confinement within the sacred precincts 
of the abbey, a correspondence was established between Isabella and the 
Duke of Burgundy, who was said to have dwelt some time in disguise an 
inmate of the Convent of St. Julian of Tours, and evading the vigilance 
or re. the ware of her holy keepers, the Queen Bc means of 
escape, and threw herself on the protection of the Duke, who succeeded in 
carrying her off in despite of the care and precautions of the Abbot, and 
the positive and peremptory orders of the King her husband. 

The possessions of the Abbey of Marmoutier, called also Majus Monas- 
tervum, were immense, extending even over some fair portions of England ; 
among which, says Dugdale, was “ the Church of the Holy Trinity at 
York, with divers other possessions,” given by one Radulphus Paganellus, 
and “ divers lands and tthes granted by King Henry the Second.” These 
possessions were of course taken from their foreign claimants at the period 
of the Reformation,—that grand era in ecclesiastical history, which esta- 
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blished a si and lasting precedent of the right of disposal on the part 
of the poke ee the pr of an Established Church to the will 
and uses of the nation. . 


The history of this splendid Abbey, recorded in ancient MSS., as well as 
in printed books, preserved in the magnificent public library of the City of 
Tours, is full of curious, entertaining, and instructive matter; how such 
unnatural excrescences as Marmoutier could have been engrafted on a 
church called Christian, and with its mi preponderance ef almost un- 
mitigated evil have been suffered to exist for so many centuries, at once the 
pride, the scourge, and the disgrace of human nature, is a problem which 
never yet has, and which probably never will be solved. Happily the death 
blow has been given to the Anti-Christian system every where, and 


although its offences against reason, ,and pure religion may, un- 
der some modification and partial ee to tee face of the earth, 
and infest, infect, and demoralise, for a few years longer, the grow- 


ing conviction of the greattruth so explicitly taught by the great founder 
of the Christian religies, that “his kingdom was not of this world,” en- 
sures the early extinetion of that greatest of anomalies, a state religion. 
wicdingetlone sak qianstepimentaonmninecd atte 
kings—the residence and prison of um of princes— 
cha dhanaptonmitenpetestieaahanmelicaeteacemedes tues, ot deni 
and of prayer—of fanaticism half ennobled by its sincerity—of vices 
without a redeeming vi humility and pride—of pious frauds, and 
barefaced hypocrisy—and all assuming the sacred name, or pretending to 
the sanction of religion ; all that remains is barely sufficient to preserve 
the recollection of where the once stood, and to convey a solemn 
warning to the oppressor, and a lesson to tip Shortly 
after the Revolution of 1789, the celebrated Abbey of Marmoutier was 
sold as national property, and the band noir shortly levelled it with the 
pane, se converted on sadly sea — by means of the Loire, 
rom Tours to Saumur, and from ur to Nantes, the materials of whic 
it had been composed. M. 


INVECTIVE AND PERSONALITIES IN PARLIAMENT. 


The invective, and the ridicule, and retort, and personality, which are 
frequently indulged within the walls of Parliament, and from which much 
amusement appears to be derived to the members and to the public, imply 
a sufficient degree of ae nd of the purpose for which Parliaments 
meet. A spectator might sometimes imagine that the object of the as- 
sembly was to witness exhibitions of intellectual gladiators, rather than to 
debate respecting the welfare of a great nation. Nor can it be 

that if this welfare were sufficiently, that is to say, constantly, dominant in 
the recollection, there would be so much solicitude to individual 
weaknesses and absurdity, or to obtain personal Ssastelic— Pesach Boa, 





* Instances are perpetually occurring in Church history before the Reforma- 
tion of secular interference with, and of the resumption, transference, and con- 
fiscation of ecclesiastical possessions, and various acts of parliament have been 
passed on the same principle sivee. Vast landed properties were not on) a 
to foreign religious houses, but to Gop and some saint; as for instance, 
the Conqueror, having deprived the three lawful owners of the town of Coven- 
ham, in Lincolnshire, with impious audacity seareely credible, gave the same in 
1080 te God and St Karileph! This vested property was afterwards arbitraril 
transferred from St. Karileph at Le Mans, and given to the Convent of Kirkste 
in Yorkshire ' 
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tion of human life, when hard pressed with hunger, the master of the boar- 
hounds is sometimes requested to interfere, both to repress and to avenge. 


Marmoutier as well as Plessis had its audience or judgment hall, where 
feudal jurisdiction was exercised by the abbot or his deputy ; for the seig- 
noral and other privileged classes in France, whether clergy or laity, 
as the old Marquis de Hautlieu told Sir Walter Scott, “like your ol 
Scotch nobles, the right of pit and gallows, or fossa cum furea, as the eivi- 
lians term it; and beneath lies the question-chamber, or apartment for 
torture.” The holy brotherhood of Marmoutier, were occasionally, how- 
ever, not of the ordinary class of jailors. In the spring of 1417, under a 
formidable escort of horsemen muffled up in their cloaks, in the dead of the 
night, a prisoner whose person was still more concealed than those of the 
escort, was brought to the Abbey, and committed to the especial care of 
the Abbot, with strict injunctions of seerecy and safe-keeping. 


The prisoner, who was well wrapped up in a horseman’s cloak, and 
whose face was covered with a black velvet mask, was instantly hurried, or 
rather carried, through the gateway, and taken by private passages into the 
most secluded part of the conventual building, where, at the top of the 
celebrated escalier, leading to the cell of St. in, the Abbot in person, 
attended by a few of his most confidential monks, took charge of the 

risoner. The astonishment of the Abbot and his brethren, who, it seems, 

ad received no notification of the duty they were required to perform, 
may well be supposed, when from under the flapped hat and beneath the 
velvet mask and horseman’s cloak appeared the person of an elegantly 
attired female. The quality of the fair prisoner, and the rigorous confine- 
ment of her person, which the Abbot was directed to enforce, were here 
both revealed in a written order from the King himself, delivered by the 
commander of the escort who had accompanied the stranger within the 
walls of the abbey. The prisoner proved to be no less a person than 
Isabella, the Queen of Charles the Sixth, who was sent to Marmoutier to 
expiate the crime, if not to await the punishment, of her too great intimacy 
with the Sieur de Bois Bourdon, who, seized at the same time as Isabella, 
had, without trial or inquiry, been sewed up in a sack and thrown into the 
river Seine! 

Whatever fate awaited the Queen, she was not doomed to linger long 
in the cells of Marmoutier. Whether the quality of the prisoner, or the 
charms of the woman, awakened the feeling of pity, or, as is alleged, of 
some stronger motive in the breast of one of the monks, is not clearly as- 
certained, but it is at least certain, that whatever liaison the lady had 
indulged in before, or during her confinement within the sacred precincts 
of the abbey, a correspondence was established between Isabella and the 
Duke of Burgundy, who was said to have dwelt some time in disguise an 
inmate of the Convent of St. Julian of Tours, and evading the vigilance 
or mei ieyt the ae of her holy keepers, the Queen found means of 
escape, and threw herself on the protection of the Duke, who succeeded in 
carrying her off in despite of the care and precautions of the Abbot, and 
the positive and peremptory orders of the King her husband. 

The possessions of the Abbey of Marmoutier, called also Majus Monas- 
lervum, were immense, extending even over some fair portions of England ; 
among which, says Dugdale, was “ the Church of the Holy Trinity at 
York, with divers other ions,” given by one Radulphus Paganellus, 
and “ divers lands and tuthes granted b King Henry the Second.” These 
possessions were of course taken from: their foreign claimants at the period 
of the Reformation,—that grand era in ecclesiastical history, which esta- 
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blished a signal and lasting precedent of the right of disposal on the part 
of the state *, and the subservience of an Established Church to the will 
and uses of the nation. : 


The history of this splendid Abbey, recorded in ancient MSS., as well as 
in printed books, preserved in the magnificent public library of the City of 
Tours, is full of curious, entertaining, and instructive matter; how such 
unnatural excrescences as Marmoutier could have been engrafted on a 
ehurch called Christian, and with its mi preponderance of almost un- 
mitigated evil have been suffered to exist for so many centuries, at once the 
pride, the scourge, and the disgrace of human nature, is a problem which 
never - has, and which probably never will be solved. Happily the death 
blow has been given to the Anti-Christian system every where, and 
although its offences against reason, morality, and pure religion may, un- 
der some modification and partial xeform, linger on the face of the earth, 
and infest, infect, and demoralise.seciety for a few years longer, the grow- 
ing conviction of the greattguth so explicitly taught by the great founder 
of the Christian religian, that “his kingdom was not of this world,” en- 
sures the early extinetion of that greatest of anomalies, a state religion. 

Of Marmeutier, once the retreat of saints; the resort of popes and 
kings—the residence and prison of queens—the mausoleum of princes-— 
the chosen depository of miraculous lieundtha scene, by turns, of slaughter 
and of prayer—of fanaticism half ennobled by its sincerity—of vices 
without a redeeming virtue—of humility and pride—of pious frauds, and 
barefaced hypocrisy—and all assuming the sacred name, or pretending to 
the sanction of religion ; all that remains is barely sufficient to preserve 
the recollection of where the abbey once stood, and to convey a solemn 
warning to the oppressor, and a sahutary lesson to the o . Shortly 
after the Revolution of 1789, the celebrated Abbey of Marmoutier was 
sold as national property, and the band noir shortly levelled it with the 
pate. and converted on the spot, or dispersed by means of the Loire, 

rom Tours to Saumur, and from Saumur to Nantes, the materials of which 
it had been composed. M. 


INVECTIVE AND PERSONALITIES IN PARLIAMENT. 


The invective, and the ridicule, and retort, and personality, which are 
frequently indulged within the walls of Parliament, and from which much 
amusement appears to be derived to the members and to the public, imply 
a sufficient degree of forgetfulness of the purpose for which Parliaments 
meet. A spectator might sometimes imagine that the object of the as- 
sembly was to witness exhibitions of intellectual gladiators, rather than to 
debate respecting the welfare of a great nation. Nor can it be supposed 
that if this welfare were sufficiently, that is to say, constantly, dominant in 
the recollection, there would be so much solicitude to individual 
weaknesses and absurdity, or to obtain personal ieniphs--Deotods Essays. 


* Instances are perpetually occurring in Church history before the Reforma- 
tion of secular interference with, and of the resumption, transference, and con- 
fiscation of ecclesiastical possessions, and various acts of parliament have been 
passed on the same prineiple since. Vast landed properties were not only — 
to foreign religious houses, but to Gop and some saint; as for instance, W 
the Conqueror, having deprived the three lawful owners of the town of Coven- 
ham, in Lincolnshire, with impious audacity scarcely credible, gave the same iu 
1080 to God and St Karileph! This vested property was afterwards paperasty 
transferred from St. Karileph at Le Mans, and given to the Convent of Kir 
in Yorkshire! 
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PAST AND PRESENT OPINIONS ON THE USE OF TEA 
AND COFFEE. 


Sir, London, April 15, 1833. 

I am one of those inveterate tea-drinkers, who owe some gratitude 
to you for your exposure of that monopoly, which enhances the price of 
our favourite luxury. It may, however, console us under a grievance 
daily felt by scantily-monied wights who, like Dr. Johnson, seldom suffer 
their kettle to cool, to know that, in this respect, the former times were not 
better than the present. 


I was once examining some original letters from the celebrated Antony 
Collins to Des Maizeaux. Amidst a variety of subjects gratifying to a 
literary taste, I found in a letter, dated “ Hatfield Peverel, May 1712,” 
the following request to his friend, who was about to visit him :—* I desire 
that you would call at Mr. Hulst’s, in Stock’s Market ’[now the site of the 
Mansion-house], and take of him for me a pound of coffee, a quarter of 4 
pound of bohea, and a quarter of a pound of greentea. Pray desire him 
to use me well this time ; for the last bohea tea which I had of him proves 
very bad, and is the worst I ever drank, though I paid him fifteen shillings 
for half-a-pound.” Thus, it seems as if tea in 1712 could be procured only 
in London, and was as yet reserved for great “high days and holydays” 
even in the family of a country gentleman of fortune and a magistrate, 


who appears, from other circumstances, to have kept up a suitable establish- 
ment. 


In the only “ History of British India” worthy of the name, Mr. Mill 
says, (2d edit. i. 94.) that “in 1667-8 appears the first order of the Com- 
pany for the importation of tea.” This order was “ to send home by their 
ships 100]b. waight of the best tey that you can gett.” Again (ibid. 98.) 
“ directions were forwarded to make attempts for opening a trade with 
China; and tea to the value of 100 dollars, was, in 1676-77, ordered on 
the Company’s account.” 

Coffee had been introduced into England some years before, as well as 
chocolate. Antony a Wood, in his Autobiography (1772, p. 65, &c.) has 
the following notices :—“ An. Dom. 1650. This yeare, Jacob, a Jew, 
opened a Coffey House, at the Angel, in the parish of St. Peter in the 
East, Oxon, and there it was by some, who delighted in noveltie, drank. 
When he left Oxon he sold it in Old Southampton Buildings in Holborue, 
neare London, and was living there 1671. An. Dom. 1654, Cirques 
Jobun, a Jew and Jacobite, born near Mount Libanus, sold coffey, as also 
chocolate, within the east gate of Oxon. An. Dom. 1655. In this yeare, 
Arth. Tillyard, apothecary and great royalist, sold coffey publickly in his 
house against All-Soules Coll. He was encouraged so to do by som 
royalists, -now living in Oxon, and by others, who esteemed themselves 
either virtuosi or wits. This coffey-house continued till his Majestie’s re- 
turue and after, and then they became more frequent, and had an excise 


set upon coffey.” One of the wits who patronized this noveltie, was Sir 
Christopher Wren. 


Antony a Wood, who received coffee, on its introduction to Oxford, with 
no friendly greetings, some years after, thus complains (p. 273) of its dissi- 
pating powers :—“ An. Dom. 1677. Why doth solid and serious learning 

ecline, and few or none follow it now in the University? Answer: Be- 
cause of coffee houses, where they spend all their time ; and in entertain- 
ments at their chambers, where their studies and coffee houses are become 
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places for victuallers ; also great drinking at taverns and ale-hoses, spend- 
ing their time in common chambers, whole afternoons, and thence to the 
coffee house.” 


To this literary censure of the noveltie, by a zealot for the olden time, I 
beg leave to demur, as I am now writing under coffee’s exhilarating in- 
fluence. I will, however, fairly refer to a medical authority against our 
modern fire-side luxuries, especially indulged when “ we welcome peaceful 
evening in,” while 





—— the bubbling and loud hissing urn 
Throws up @ steamy column, and the cups 
That cheer, but not inebriate, wait on each. 


There was published at Rotterdam, in 1705, and soon done out of 
French into English, “ Avis salutaire 4 tout le monde, contre ’abus des 
choses chaudes, et particuliérement du Café, du Chocolat, et du Thé; par 
M. Duncan, Docteur en Medicine de la Faculte de Montpellier.” Dr 
Duncan describes “ the partizans of coffee, chocolate, and tea,” in their 
daily use of them, as “ like those idolaters of Bacchus that were not con- 
tented to drink only for present thirst, but to drink also for that which is to 
come.” He adds, to the disparagement of coffee, “ Colbert, the superin- 
tendent of the finances of France, is a famous witness against it, by what 
he declared upon this head. - The abuse of coffee kept him so much awake, 
that he could not sleep when he would, till death put an end to his watch.” 
It is, however, asserted by a biographer of Colbert, in 1695, that a “ disease 
occasioned by a stone in the kidneys put an end to his life.” Sucha 
disease, without the aid of coffee, might serve, while urging on its cruel 

rogress, to keep awake any prime minister, though as somnolent as Lord 
North sometimes appeared on the Treasury Bench, of that theatre, into 
which I have crowded, with the politicians of my youthful days, eager 
———— to feed upon the breath 
Of patriots bursting with heroic rage, 
Or placemen, all tranquillity and smiles, 
SEXAGENARIUS. 





ON “PARTY,” AS CONNECTED WITH POLITICS.—SUPE- 
RIORITY OF INDEPENDENCE. 


Tne system of forming Parties in governments, is perfectly congruous 
with the general character of political affairs; but totally incongruous 
with political rectitude. Of this incongruity considerate men are frequently 
sensible ; and accordingly we find that defences of y are set“up, and 
set up by men of respectable political character.* To defend a custom is 
to intimate that it is assailed. 

What does the very nature of party imply? That he who adheres to it 
speaks and votes not always according to the dictates of his own judgment, 
but according to the plans of other men. This sacrifice of individual judg- 
ment violates one of the first and greatest duties of a legislator—to direct 
his separate and unbiassed judgment to the welfare of the State. There 











* Fox, I believe, was one of them, and the present Lord John Russell, in his 
Life of Lord Russell, is another. 
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can be no proper accamutation of individual experience and knowledge 
amongst those who vote with a party. 


But, indeed, the justifications which are attempted do not refer to the 
abstract rectitude of becoming one of a party, but to the unfailing ground 
of defending political evil—expediency. An administration, it is said, 
would not be so likely to stand, or an opposition to prevail, when each man 
votes as he thinks rectitude requires, as when he ranges himself under a 
leader. The difference is like that which subsists in war between a body 
of irregular peasantry and a disciplined army : each man’s arm is as strong 
in the one case as in the other; but each man’s is not equally effective. 

Very well. If we are to be told that it is fitting, or honourable, or decent, 
that Senates and Cabinets should act upon the principle of conflicting 
armies, parties may easily he defended—but surely legislators have other 
business and other duties. It only exhibits the wideness of the general de- 
parture from the proper modes of conducting government and legislation, 
that such arguments are employed. It will be said, that there are no 
means of expelling a bad administration from office but by a systematic 
opposition to its measures. If this were true, it would be nothing to the 
question of rectitude, unless it can be shewn that the end sanetions the 
means. The question is not whether we shall overthrow an adminis- 
tration, but whether we shall do what is right. But even with respect to 
the success of political objects, it is not very certain that simple integrity 
would not be the most efficacious. The man who habitually votes on one 
side, loses, and he ought to lose, much of the confidence of other Members, 
and of the public. At what value ought we to estimate the mental prinei- 
ples of a man, who foregoes the dictates of his own judgment, and acts in 
opposition to it in order to serve a party? What is the ground upon which 
we can place confidence in his integrity? Faets may furnish an answer, 
The speeches, and statements, and arguments, of such persons, are listened 
to with suspicion; and an habitual arid large deduction is made from 
their weight. This is inevitable. Hearers and the public cannot tell 
whether the speaker is uttering his own sentiments or those of others; they 
cannot tell whether he believes his own statements, or is convinced by his 
own reasoning. So that, even when his cause is good and his advocacy 
just, he loses half his influence because men are afraid to rely upon him, 
and because they still do not know whether some illusion is not under- 
neath. The mind is kept so constantly jealous of fallacies, that it excludes 
one half of the truth. But when the man stands up, of whom it is known 
that he is sincere, that what he says he thinks, and what he asserts he 
believes, the mind opens itself to his statements without apprehension of 


deceit. No deductions are made for the overcolourings of party. Integrity 
carries with it its proper sanction. 


Now if, generally, the measures of a party are good, the individual sup- 
port of upright men would probably more effectually recommend them to 
a senate and to a nation, than the ranked su of men whose upright- 
ness mustalways be questionable and questioned. If the measures are 
not good, it matters not how inefficiently they are supported. Let those 
who now range themselves under political lckees of whatever party, 
throw awaytheir unworthy shackles; let them convince the legislature and 
the public, that they are absolutely sincere men; and it is probable that a 
vieious policy would not be able to stand before them. For other motives 
to opposition than actual viciousness of measures, I have nothing to say. 
He whose principles allow him to think that other motives justify oppo- 
sition, may very well vote against his understanding. The sincylen and 
the conduct are congenial ; but both are bad.—Dymond’s Essays. 
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SINCERITY AND MORALITY SUPERIOR TO POLICY. 


To live with our enemies as those who one day may be our friends, and to 
live with our friends as those who some time or other may become our 
enemies, peg Seger the nature of hatred, and the rules of friend- 
ship. It may be a good maxim in policy, but is a detestable one in 
morality.—La Bruyeére. 


ON DOMESTIC DUTIES. 


Seernc that almost the whole of the day is devoted to business abroad, 
and the remainder of my time to domestic duties, there is none left for 
myself—that is, for my studies.. For, on returning home, I have to talk 
with my wife, prattle with my children, amd converse with my servants. 
All which things, I number among the duties of life: since, if a man 
would not be a stranger in his owm house, he must, by every means in 
his power, strive to render himself agreeable to those companions of his 
life whom Nature hath provided, chance thrown in his way, or that he has 
himself chosen.— Sir Thomas ore. 


MOST DANGEROUS OF PREJUDICES. 


Some of the darkest and most dangerous prejudices of man arise from the 
most honourable principles of the mind. en prejudices are caught u 
from bad passions, the worst of men feel intervals of remorse, to soften a 
disperse them: but when they arise from a eg though mistaken 
source, they are closer to the bosom, and the kindest and most com- 
passionate natures a pleasure in fostering a blind and unjust resent- 
ment.—Lord Erskine. 





THE WILLOW OF BABYLON. 


‘On the top of the mound, formed by the ruins of the hanging gardens of 
Semiramis, stands an aged willow, of a species entirely different from any found 
on the banks of the Euphrates, near Babylon, When the wind passes through 
the decayed branches of the tree, it produces sounds much resembling the tones 
of an Zolian harp.—Buchingham’s Travils in Mesopotamia, 


WueEn Judah’s smitten children, afar by strangers borne, 

Sat down by Babel’s waters o’er Salem’s fall to mourn, 

Their harps upon the willows the weeping captives hung— 
Harps once to songs of gladness and sweet thanksgiving strung. 


How could they wake those numbers to please the victor’s will, 
Which David’s voice had hallow’d on high Moriah’s hill? 

How by the heathen rivers attune the sacred string, 

When pf re who spoiled and wasted, commanded them to sing? 


No! they remembered Zion, remembered her, and wept ;— 
The besom of destruction her palaces had swept: 

Sad by Euphrates’ borders, forsaken and forlorn, 

Silent they sat, enduring the proud oppressor’s scorn. 


For it was then, O Willow! where thou art lonely now, 
That he, who smote the nations, upraised his haughty brow ; 
When, wand’ring over temples and towers on Shinar’s plain, 
His eye beheld, exulting, the splendours of his reign. 











































THE FAMILY ENTERTAINER. 


Pride fill’d the monarch’s bosom: while gazing far and wide 
O’er Babylon’s vast wonders, his thoughts were big with pride : 
Built by his might, he deem’d her, his majesty to crown, 

The palace of his kingdom, the City of Renown. 


Yes! she was then the glorious, the pow’rful, and the great, 
The Queen on many waters, the arbitress of Fate : 

Princes were all her merchants, her daughters too gave birth 
To counsellors, and captains, and nobles of the earth. 


But now she lies deserted, herwalls and towers o’erthrown ; 
All desolate her temples, her pleasant places lone, 

The fearful haunt of dragons, where horror ever broods ; 
And owls and doleful creatures possess her solitudes ! 


Once in her lofty gardens, in rich luxuriance grew 

All trees of rarest beauty, and flowers of every hue ; 

But now a heap, behold them, where hissing serpents dwell, 
And thou alone, O Willow! their tale of woe to tell ! 


Oft when across thy branches the desert breezes sigh, 
And with a hollow moaning their hoary stems reply, 
Sound of unhealthy music, and melancholy strains, 

Are heard at evening floating o’er those forsaken plains. 


What spirit round thee lingers, in scenes so wild and drear, 
Thus breathing forth its sorrows, where none are by to hear? 
What voice so soft and plaintive, amidst thy withered leaves, 
Thus lonely and unheeded, in solemn accents grieves ? 


Thou know’st not! but if haply some denizen it be 

Of that far world of spirits which mortals may not see, 
Whose memory still recalls him to haunt this fearful spot, 
And sigh for pomp departed, and power that now is not— 


Oh! he must mourn for ever! for Babylon no more 
Shall rise, O broad Euphrates! on thy deserted shore ; 
No more shall tower or temple beside thy waters frown, 
Nor cloud-encircled Babel on palaces look down. 


Within her gloomy borders no shepherd e’er shall tread ; 
His tents around her ruins th’ Arabian shall not spread ; 
But safe amidst her horrors the spotted pard shall lie, 
And satyrs to their fellows from secret caverns cry ' 


Mourn on, thou lonely Spirit! o’er Ashur’s dread decay ; 


Fall’n is Chaldea’s glory—for ever passed away ! 
Boast of all tongues and kindreds, her time shall ne’er return; 


Bewail for her, thou Desert Voice! and thou, lone Willow, mourn! 
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